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DREAM-WORK. 


BY ADAH FAIRBANKS BATELLE, 


The world scarce breathed, and nothing 
stirred; 
A summer peace the earth o’erspread; 
Nature bent low her graceful head, 
Yet the faint breathing hardly heard. 
It was a day to muse and feel 
That better days are sure to come, 
And, undisturbed by Labor’s hum, 
I planned to work with greater zeal. 


‘‘Begin anew,” to self I said; 

‘‘O soul that wearies ere the noon, 

Take heart, and thank the Lord that soon 
Another morn its light will shed, 
And with that morn once more begin. 

Again all things are new and fair, 

Fears, trials and doubts fade into air; 
Days lifetimes are. Toil on and win! 


**Have fear to waste a single hour; 


Since days are lifetimes, hours are years. 
The time for worthy action nears; 
So leave your pleasant dream-draped tower. 
If Opportunity pass by, 
Believe (else you may know, some day) 
That she will not twice go your way; 
Open your door, for she is shy.” 


The while I moralized Time passed, 

And Opportunity was sent; 

In empty workshop paused, then went. 
That visit was her first and last. 
And so we sit and think to do 

Our work by thinking it is done; 

But dreams have nothing ever won— 
A fact discouraging and true. 


—-- 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN JAPAN. 


BY REV. J, C. HOLBROOK, D.D. 


[The following article was written for the 
Congregationalist; but, in response to the 
earnest request of one who is deeply inter- 
ested in the subject discussed, a copy is fur- 
nished for THE Paciric. Since this was 
prepared I have seen an article on the same 
subject in a late number of THE Pactiric by 
another writer. ] 

Having carefully examined a printed 
copy of the plan of union proposed to be 
adopted by the Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches of Japan under 
the above title, I wish to suggest some 
serious objections to it, from a Congre- 
gational standpoint, and which I think 
deserve consideration before such a 
union is sanctioned for our missionary 
churches. 

1. And first, the name seems to im- 
ply that the new combination is, par ex- 
cellence and exclusively, the Church of 
Christ. True, in the introduction to the 
printed constitution various organizations 
are recognized as churches, but it would 
be better not to assume a title that 
seems to contradict that fact, and may 
be misunderstood. 

2. The new plan is in some essential 
features of it Presbyterian and anti- 
Congregational. It provides for a series 
of appellate bodies called bukwai, renk- 
wai and sokwai, corresponding to pres- 
bytery, synod and general assembly in 
the Presbyterian Church. Experience 
in this country, which an excellent teach- 
er, shows that such a provision pro- 
motes a litigious spirit, and to such an 
extent that, as a matter of fact, qa large 
portion of the time in the meetings of 
such bodies is usually occupied with ju- 
dicial proceedings not unfrequently con- 
nected with much excitement and con- 
troversy, instead of being devoted, as 
among Congregationalists in their gath- 
erings, to more spiritual matters and the 
consideration of subjects connected with 
the advancement of the cause of Christ. 
Another evil result of such an arrange- 
ment is, that local and often matters of 
petty importance give rise to agitation 
and controversy thoughout the whole de- 
nomination, whereas, under the Congre- 
gational system, they are confined to the 
church where they originate, or its im- 
mediate vicinity. Many cases are on 
record in which a Congregational Coun- 
cil has speedily and quietly settled diff- 
culties which, under the Presbyterian 
system, would have occupied months and 
even years, and would have been carried 
through the whole range of judicatories, 
even up to the General Assembly. It is 
true that this system of appeals in the 
proposed plan does not apply directly to 
the Congregational churches, but they 
are involved in it, and must share its 
evils from the fact that the Constitution 
requires them to send representatives to 
the appellate bodies, to which also their 
ministers belong, and they will therefore 
be compelled to take part in the judicial 
proceedings and the decision of appeals. 
They therefore cannot escape the excite- 
ments and controversies and alienations 
that grow out of such proceedings. 

That this plan is essentially Presbyterian 
is understood by Presbyterians. At a late 
meeting of Presbyterian ministers in San 
Francisco, Rev. Mr. Knox, a Presbyteri- 
an missionary from Japan, said, as re- 
ported in the papers, ‘‘ The contemplated 
union will result in giving to the united 
Church two synods, ten presbyteries and 
one hundred churches, the whole being 
combined under a government represent- 
ed in a General Assembly.” 

3. Congregationalism recognizes no- 
body superior to, and controlling, the 
local church. But in the plan proposed 
provision is made for appeals from its 
decisions to bukwaz not merely for ad- 
vice, but for decision. I quote: “ Any 


one or more members dissatisfied with | 


the decisions of a church may ap- 


‘peal to the bukwaz to which the church 


belongs. Under certain circumstances, 
however, it is expedient that cases be 
heard by some other body.” But these 
are evidently exceptional cases, and all 
others must take the usual Presbyterian 
course and be heard and decided by the 
bukwai, and the church and individuals 
must submit. 

In these exceptional cases (no specifi- 
‘cations being given) it is provided that 
the renkwai (or synod) shall appoint by 
ballot a Committee of Appeal, the ag- 
grieved individual or church having no 
voice in the selection of referees. But 
before resort can be had to such a com- 
mittee one-third of the members of the 
bukwat must consent. If such consent 
is had, then the renkwai shall appoint 
such a committee ; and when its report 
shall have been put on record it shall 
be final. There is also a similar provi- 
sion for a Committee of Appeal to be 
appointed by the sokwaz, for the consid- 
eration and decision of cases of dissatis- 
faction with the action of the bukwai 
(presumably Congregationists), provided 
one-third of the renkwai consent. 

4. A still more objectionable feature 
of the proposed plan to a Congregation- 
alist is the fact that it segregates a class 
from the great body of Christians under 
the designation of “bishops” (ministers), 
and elevates them into a superior and 
standing order, not directly connected 
with or responsible to the churches, and 
gives to each of them in the various ec- 
clesiastical bodies referred to powers 
equal to these of the churches. Each 
one’s vote is equal to that of a church, 
and in case the bishops should have a 
majority in the membership of those 
bodies, as may happen, they can control 
the churches. 

On page 23, under the title “Jurisdic- 
tion,” it is said: ‘Bishops, whether 
members of churches, or not (recogniz- 
ing some bishops as not church-members), 
are subject to the discipline of the bukwaz 
to which they belong; all who are not 
bishops, to that of the churches to which 
they belong.” And on page 9, among 
the powers of the bukwai, is specified 
“the discipline of bishops.” 

I have heard Presbyterian ministers 
in this country boast that they were not re- 
sponsible to any local church, but that 
the presbytery was their church, their 
former church responsibility having been 
abrogated on their joining presbytery ; 
and Presbyterian ministers not unfre- 
quently refuse, on taking a Congregation- 
al pastorate, to join the church, accord- 
ing to Congregational ideas, being un- 
willing to subject themselves to the disci- 
pline of their churches, like other mem- 
bers. Under the title of ‘“ offenses ” it 
is said: “In the case of a bishop 
an Offense is something clearly forbidden 
in the Scriptures, or contrary to the 
constitution of the Church of Japan ; in 
the case of any other, an offense is some- 
thing clearly forbidden by the Scriptures, 
or contrary to the rules of the church of 
which he is a member,” thus keeping up 
the distinction between the ordinary 
Christians and the superior order, or 

Again, the definition of a bukwai states 
that it ‘“‘ consists of a representative from 
each church, together with all the Bish- 
ops within its bounds.” And .a Bishop 
who is not a pastor may vote in cases 
of licensure, ordination and discipline. 
By the new plan, thus, bishops are recog- 
nized as a separate order, having powers 
equal to those of the churches in many 
respects, and which may be wielded in 
Opposition to the churches. All this is 
repugnant to Congregational principles, 
which know no superior order of Christ- 
ilans, with peculiar rights and privileges. 
This distinction of Bishops is to a Con- 
gregationalist one of the vices of the 
Presbyterian system. 

5. Congregationalists recognize the 
right of any number of Christians to 
unite and form a church, and of one or 
more churches to consolidate, as may be 
deemed expedient. But on the proposed 
Japanese plan, the consent of the bukwai 
must first be obtained in both cases, not 
for the recognition of a church and its 
reception to fellowship, but for its forma- 
tion. 

6. Another, and in my view, a fatal 
objection to the new plan is, that it is too 
limited in its scope, and therefore inade- 
quate to accomplish the grand end of 
Christian union in the nation. It applies 
Only to two, or at most three, denomina- 
tions, while Episcopalians, Methodists, 
Baptists and others not included are left 
entirely free to propagate their several 
systems.  Congregationalists, on the 
other hand, are hampered and restricted, 
and are compelled to yield much that is 
distinctive and valuable in their princi- 
ples, while the object of uniting Jap- 
anese Christians in one body will not be 
attained. 

7. The framers of the proposed plan 
of union in Japan seem to have been 
oblivious to the fact that essentially the 
same attempts at union in this country 
have in €very case proved failures, and 


teen ultimately abardoned. Consocia- | 


tionism, or semi-Presbyterianism, in Con- 


necticut proved to be uncongenial with 
Congregational principles, and has been 
gradually falling into ‘‘ desuetude ” there, 
and has never prevailed outside that 
State. In New York, and perhaps in 
Ohio, it was introduced to a limited ex- 
tent, but has been given up. 


In Wisconsin a plan very similar to 
that proposed for Japan was adopted, 
but after a short time was repudiated by 
the Presbyterians, and the Conventions 
are now essentially Congregational. The 
fate of the celebrated ‘Plan of Union” 
between Congregationalists and Presby- 
terians for the new settlements of our own 
country is also instructive. For a time 
it seemed to work well, but it was found 
at last to be practically a plan for check- 
ing the spread of Congregationalism 
and for the promotion of Presbyterian- 
ism. By it hundreds of churches were 
lost to the former denomination, and the 
plan, repudiated by the Albany Conven- 
tion, has been for years abandoned. 
It was the cause of much friction and 
contention before it was given up, and no 
one now would advocate its revival. 


Our Japanese friends are, of course, 
ignorant of the results of these experi- 
ments, though the American mission- 
aries Ought not to be, and they should 
have learned a lesson from them that 
would have made them hesitate to 
encourage a similar experiment in Japan. 
There is something attractive in the plan 
at first sight, and theoretically considered, 
but thoughtful men, familiar with ecclesi- 
astical history in the United States, will 
not fail to foresee that it will not be 
permanent nor promotive of harmony in 
the end, when the Japanese shall become 
more thoroughly acquainted with the 
underlying principles of different ecclesi- 
astical systems. 

Congregationalists here, who have seen 
such plans in actual operation, should be 
jealous of them, according to the old 
proverb, “The burnt child dreads the fire.”’ 
They can foresee that the effect of the 
Japanese plan will be to familiarize the 
churches with the Presbyterian system 
and the gradual supersedure by it of 
their own. 


Now, the question arises, are we pre- | 
pared to relinquish that very fruitful and 
promising field of missionary effort to the’ 


Presbyterians? If so, let us do it directly 
and at once, and abandon the ground for 
some other, where we can act freely and 
allow the Presbyterians to carry on the 
work there at their own expense. Many 
of our best people are becoming tired of 
allowing the fruits of our missionary 
labors to fall into the hands of other 
denominations. If Congregationalism 
is worth sustaining at home, it is worth 
propagating abroad. 

A prominent business man in San 
Francisco, and a liberal giver for benevo- 
lent purposes, lately told me that he was 
becoming disgusted with the course of 
the American Board in allowing so many 
of its missions to fall into other hands, 
and that he should no longer contribute 
to its treasury. If Congregationalism és 
good for anything, let us seek to propa- 
gate it; but if it is not, then let us give-it 
up and co-operate with the Methodists, 
Presbyterians, or Episcopalians, I con- 
fess I am not a little surprised that our 
missionaries in Japan should have sane- 
tioned and encouraged the proposed plan 
without so much as consulting, so far*as 
I know, the American Board or taking 
any measures to ascertain whether it 
would be approved in this country by 
the churches whose agents they are. ‘Is 
it not time to call a halt in this move- 
ment until it can be discussed in our 
churches, associations and papers, gnd 
public opinion upon it be ascertaingd ? 
I believe in Christian union, uniog of 
spirit, but I have no faith in attempfs at 
organic union between churches holding 
views of polity in some very imporfant 
respects diametrically antagonistic. to 


each other. 


HUMBOLDT ASSOCIATION. | 


- A meeting of the Humboldt Associa- 
tion was held in Eureka.on August arst, 
at 10 A. M., for the purpose of taking ac- 
tion relative to the relation between Rev. 
W. S. Hamlin and that Association. It 
having appeared that the relation between 
the Ferndale church and Mr. Hamlin as 
its pastor had ceased by. a certificate of 
dismissal of Mr. Hamlin from said 
church, and that the said certificate fail- 
ed to contain the usual recommendation 
of character and Christian standing, the 
following resolution was unatiimously 
passed: 

_“Wuereas, The Rev. W. S, Hamlin 
has ceased to be a member of any local 
church, and has no statement of. charac- 
ter by letter of recommendation, from 
any church, it is deemed proper by this 
Association to drop the name of! Rev. W. 
S. Hamlin from its membership. _ 

“Adjourned sine die. By order of 
“Rev. C. A. HUNTINGTON, 
“Acting Moderator. 
[Attest]: “CHaRLEs L. Epy, 


Eureka, Cal., Aug. 28, 1888, 


réd.” The west front perhaps the fin-, 
Fest, although not quite complete. 


| with English history that I will not pre- 


|*singing was the best I have heard, for it 


“Acting Scribe.” 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


CHESTER, ONE OF ENGLAND’S OLDEST 
CITIES—SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTH- 
PLACE—WARWICK CASTLE 
AND BIRMINGHAM. 


LONDON, Aug, 10, 1888, 

Epirors Paciric: One of the first 
places I visited after leaving Liverpool was 
that old historic city of Chester, which 
figured in English history 2,000 years 
ago. ‘The old walls around the city, the 
picturesque old houses, with their first 
stories overhanging the streets, the fine 
old Cathedral, containing the flag borne 
by the local regiment at Bunker Hill, 
and the Grosvenor Gallery (public), a re- 
markable collection of Roman antiquities 
and ancient relics, are all objects of in- 
terest to the American. This famous 
city is one of the few still remaining 
which are entirely walled around. Built 
in the true Roman style, there are four 
main thoroughfares meeting in the cen- 
ter and running north, south, east and 
west, at the extremities of which are four 
archways, called respectively East Gate, 
North Gate, Water Gate and Bridge 
Gate. Very interesting, indeed, are the 
walks which may be taken round these 
old walls, and in places the original Ro- 
man masonry can be seen towering 
many feet above the waters below. I 
was so fortunate as to visit the Cathedral 
at noon onthe day of the celebrated 
Children’s festival, and saw them as they 
marched around that ancient church 
chanting their processional hymns, 
accompanied by the great organ and a 
large choir of male voices. The music 
sounded beautiful as it echoed from 
those walls of solid masonry. One ofthe 
peculiar customs in almost all of these 
old churches—just before the offertory 
a number of women go around with 
plates, and if you have taken a seat you 
are expected to pay twopence or three- 
pence for it. This is also the custom in 
some of the parks in England. The 
Cathedral we had ample time to examine. 
It surely is a magnificent edifice, built 
almost entirely of red sand-stone, and 
showing in its varied construction the dif- 
ferent styles of architecture prevalent at 
the several periods at which it was erect- 


The 
Gothic tracery in the choir and the spec- 
imens of early English designs in the La- 
dy Chapel and Chapter House are very 
fine, and deserving of mention here. 


Chester, since it was first built, has 
passed though many vicissitudes. The 
readers of THE Paciric are so familiar 


sume to allude to any of it. I had the 
pleasure of standing in the Phcenix Tow- 
er, on the ancient walls where King 
Charles I stood on September 24, 1645, 
and saw his army defeated on Rowton 
Moor. This tower is full of ancient his- 
toric relics. Three miles distant is Eat- 
on Hall, the seat of the Duke of West- 
minster, which is open ‘to visitors by 
tickets obtainable in the city. The beauti- 
ful hall, 460 feet in length, and the marble 
floor in the entrance hall, are good speci- 
mens of the beauty and exquisite taste 
displayed in setting out this palatial 
mansion. 

From here we took the cars for Bir- 
mingham, one of the largest manufactur- 
ing cities in England, having a population 
of over 400,o00o—a very beautiful place, 
so unlike the last place visited. In Chester 
everything savored of antiquity; here the 
buildings were more modern. Some of 
the structures being among the finest I 
have seen in England. In this city I 
was again fortunate in arriving in time 
to attend St. Phillip’s church Sunday- 
school aniversary, one of the largest 
churches in this city. It was crowded 
to its utmost. The right and left sides 
of the church were occupied by the 
Sunday-school scholars and Blue Coat 
schoo! children all dressed alike; and the 


seemed as if they all sang, from the least 
to the greatest, accompanied as they were, 
by an orchestra; and a bandof 150 in 
number, assisted by the large organ and 
a trained choir of male voices, made 
music which almost took one off his feet 
and transported him to heavenly heights, 
After a most excellent sermon by Rev. 
A. R. Moss, M. A., Vicar of St. Johns, 
on the Parable of the Talents (Matt. xxv: 
15,) there was a short organ recital and 
some very pleasing selections rendered 
by the orchestra. In one of these Mr, 
F. Ward, the noted violinist of this 
country, rendered one of Merkel’s best 
selections in a charming manner. I 
was pleased to see lady performers in 
this orchestra as well as young men, I 
imagine the children must have been 
in training a long time in order to sing 
so well as they did. It was in this city 
where Mr. Moody filled that large build- 
ing (they say will hold 16,000 people), 
which was never filled before, I am told. 
I desired to correct the informer by say- 
ing it was Christ in Mr. Moody who was 
the drawing power. | 

England is a great place for crowds, 


on Bank holiday, where over 54,000 
passed through the turnstiles, and the 
rush at night for the trains going into 
London was so great that much injury 
was done, several women fainting, and 
mothers with little babes in their arms 
were a pitiable sight, some being injured 
for life. 

The next place visited was Shakes- 
peare’s birth-place at ‘Stratford-on-Avon. 
This little country town, situated, as its 
name denotes, on the banks of the sunny 
Avon, is a strange contrast to the cities 
just left. Here are no massive buildings 
or ruins of once famous castles, and yet 
it isa place much sought after and oft 
frequented by prince and peasant. Great 
and small alike flock to do homage to 
this the birthplace of the greatest of 
England’s poets. The lode-stone which 
draws men of every nation to this sleepy 
old town is the fact that in an old- 
fashioned home in Henley street was 
born William Shakespeare. Many changes 
has this old house undergone since the 
days when Shakespeare was a boy. It 
has served as a butcher’s shop, and even 
from its doors have been carried the 
foaming tankards of beer, dispensed to 
the people by a Stratford publican. 
Relic-hunters have found it out, and 
have chipped and chipped, till one 
wonders how it has survived their sacre- 
ligious hands. 

I am told it was once in danger of be- 
ing transferred bodily to America, to 
make a part of a show and so rival some 
other Yankee enterprise. Fortunately, 
this task was averted through the spirited 
action of a committee of gentlemen, who 
bought it in at the auction. Passing up 
a winding wooden staircase in this old 
house, we entered the 100m where Shake- 
speare was born. The walls and window 
glasses of this room are covered with 
names and inscriptions in every language, 
by pilgrims of all nations, ranks, and con- 
ditions, so full that there was not room 
enough for one more name, not even 
poor lonely me; so I was satisfied to reg- 
ister in the visitors’ book in the room 
below. Amongst the most noticeable ot 
the signatures on the walls and window- 
panes of men who have paid homage at 
the shrine of the great poet are those of 
Byron, Walter Scott, Washington Ivring, 
Mrs. Hemans, and Charles Dickens. In 
a house not far from the one where he 
was born, did gentle William Shake- 
speare pass away from this life, and in 
the beautiful old parish church he lies 
buried, having died on the same day of 
the month he was born. 

From here a short run brought us to 
Warwick, another of the most ancient 
towns in England, being associated with 
Caractacus and the Rome Legions. It 
is situated near the Avon, with a popula- 
tion of 10,000. Here stands Warwick 
Castle, a stately pile, full of recollections 
of the historic past, and described by 
Sir Walter Scott as “the finest monument 
of ancient and chivalrous splendor which 
remains uninjured bytime.’”” After pass- 
ing the porter’s lodge, we proceed to the 
outer court, where on the right is Guy’s 
Tower, while on the left is Czesar’s Tower, 
the oldest part of the building. The gate- 
way is reached by a drawbridge. The 
grounds are beautifully laid out, and 
visitors are allowed to visit the castle, 
part of which was destroyed by fire a 
few years ago, but has been restored to 
its former splendor. It contains many 
valuable relics and costly paintings. From 
here we went direct to London. Yours 
cordially, E. C, GILBERT. 
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NOTICE OF MEETING. 


The deferred annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions for the Pa- 
cific will be held in the First Congrega- 
tional church, San Francisco, on Wednes- 
day, September 12th, at 2:30 P.M. 
All members of the auxiliary Societies in 
this vicinity, with any ladies. interested 
in this work, are cordially invited to be 
present. The members of the Young 
Ladies’ Branch are also invited to attend, 


OREGON AND WASHINGTON TERRI- 
TORY. 


We are happy to be able to present in 
our column the interesting account of 
the annual.meeting of the “‘ Oregon and 
Washington Territory Branch.” It will 


be stimulating and encouraging to all to 
notice that they not only raise the 
amount previously pledged, but volun- 


I attended the Crystal Palace Exhibition | 


‘Jom: Moore, 


‘tarily propose to raise an additional sum 
towards the support of Miss Denton, our 
new missionary from Los Angeles. ‘This 
wil] tie the two ends of our great State 
together—the South furnishing Miss Den- 
ton, and the North a part of her support; 
while we will tie the knot here, thus mak- 
ing a threefold cord not easily broken. 
And, it occurs to us that possibly, in the 
future, our Southern churches may also 
like to assume some part of Miss Den- 
ton’s salary and outfit. We wish we 
might see some of these sisters, face to 
face, at our annual meeting, which oc- 
curs next week. Following is the report : 


“THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OREGON 
AND WASHINGTON TERRITORY BRANCH. 


“The business meeting was called to 
order at 1:30 Saturday afternoon, June 
30th, by the Vice-President, Mrs. M. H. 
Ellis, The attendance was larger than 
at any previous meeting. Mrs. Samuel 
Greene offered prayer, asking that our 
actions throughout might be guided by 
the Holy Spirit. Mrs. Ellis stated that, 
as there was to be a division made in 
the General Association, Oregon and 
Washington Territory holding separate 
associations in future, it might become 
necessary to divide our Branch, and this 
would have to be settled before we could 
go on with our business. 

‘The general feeling was that the work 
would be seriously put back by a divi- 
sion, and it was decided to continue as 
one Branch, and meet alternately with 
the Oregon and Washington Territory 
Associations. It was moved that the 
article of the constitution relating to mem- 
bership be set aside, that all present who 
were members of auxiliaries and others 
who made a contribution to the treasury 
might be allowed to vote. 

“The Executive Committee had 
prepared a new constitution to take 
the place of the present one, and 
the reading of this was next called for. 
After the reading it was moved to amend 
the present constitution by adopting the 
new one asread. The by-laws were then 
read and adopted, with the exception of 
section 4. After satisfactory changes, 
this section was also adopted. A mo- 
tion to receive the reports which were 
read at the public meeting the preceding 
day was next carried. 

“The Branch then proceeded to the 
election of officers according to the 
newly adopted constitution, with the fol- 
lowing result: President, Mrs. M. H. 
Ellis, Forest Grove, Oregon; General 
Vice-President, Mrs. C. R. Templeton, 
Portland, Or.; Foreign and Recording 
Secretary, Mrs. W. H. Reeves, Seattle, 
W. T.; Home Secretary for Oregon, Mrs. 
George H. Lee, Pendleton, Or.; Home 
Secretary for Washington Territory, Miss 
Carrie M. White, Anacortes, W. T.; 
Treasurer, Mrs. H. L. Bates, Seattle, W. 
T.; Auditor, Mrs. Samuel Greene, Seattle, 
W. T.; Vice-President for Puget Sound, 
Mrs, W, E. Dawson, Seattle,W. T.; Vice- 
President for Willamette Valley, Mrs. B. 
W. Cooke, Salem, Or.; Vice-President 
for Upper Columbia, Mrs, J. Perkins, 
Colfax, W. T.; Vice-President for Mid- 
Columbia, Mrs. J. N. McCoy, Hood 
River, Or.; Vice-President for Yakima, 
3 F. T. Woodcock, North Yakima, 

‘President J. F. Ellis of Pacific Uni- 
versity came in with a request that the 
Branch appoint one of its number to 
visit Pacific University during commence- 
ment week 1889, and present our work 
to the pupils of that institution. Miss 
Carrie M. White was appointed. 

“Our pledge for the coming year was 
the next subject before us. The Treas- 
urer’s report had been so encouraging 
that the ladies with one accord voted to 
pledge four hundred and fifty dollars, 
two hundred and fifty as heretofore for 
Mrs. Holbrook’s salary, and $200 for 
Miss Denton’s salary. 

‘In thanks to our Heavenly Father for 
the large amount he enabled us to put into 
our treasury this past year, it was moved 
to ask the auxiliaries to hold thank-offer- 
ing meetings in October, and the Home 
Secretaries were requested to give notice 
to this effect. After prayer and the doxol- 
Ogy the meeting adjourned until next 


tion at The Dalles. 
“Mrs. GeorGE H, Lees, 
“Secretary Or. and W. T. Branch.” 


Our Work for August, “devoted to the 
interests of Sabbath-school work in Cali- 
fornia,” gives the list of officers of the 
State Sabbath school Association, In 
the list we notice one from the M. E. 
Church South, one from the Christian 
Church, one from the Baptist Churches, 
three from the M. E. Church, two from 
the Congregational Churches and _ six 
from the Presbyterian Church. It lodks 
very much like a Presbyterian organiza- 
tion. We thought the Association was 
intended to be undenominational, 


Forty-seven million gallons is the 
estimated amount of whisky in bond 
in Kentucky atthe present time. Al- 
most all the distilleries in the State have 
been closed by the whisky trust in order 


to maintain the price of whisky, 


June, to meet with the Oregon Associa- 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, SepremsBer 5, 1888. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF MISSIONARY 


LIFE —XVI. 


BY REV. C. R. HAGER. 


This subject naturally divides itself into 
two parts—the reflex influences of mission 
ary work upon the missionary himself, and 
the opportunities and blessings which 
such a life confers upon the heathen. 
We, however, purpose to speak mainly 
of the advantages secured by the mis- 
sionary himself. In speaking of the ad- 
vantages accruing to a missionary we 
do not mean that he will gain world- 
ly distinction or honor, nor is it 
meant that he will come into the posses- 
sion of a large fortune. Viewed by the 
world’s standard there is naught that is 
desirable in such a life, and everything to 
dissuade one from becoming a mission- 
ary. Those who look to dollars and 
cents for worldly preferment, will not 
see the advantages connected .with the 
Christian self-denial of the missionary. 
But we assume that persons of civilized 
countries have risen a step higher in the 
scale of Christian philanthropy than the 
adolatrous heathen, whose chief thought 
is directed to the acquisition of riches, 
that he may thus have every comfort which 
money can secure. But we speak from 
a Christian standpoint, as the true child 
of God can alone comprehend the true 
value of missions. All life is a struggle, 
all vocations present certain peculiar dif- 
ficulties which require nerve and force 
to overcome, and the question which we 
propose to answer is simply whether the 
advantages connected with missionary life 
are such as to further the complete de- 
velopment of the Christian man or woman 
that engages in such missionary work. We 
must all labor somewhere in order to fulfill 
life’s great end, but there are vocations 
which are highly conducive to the cultiva- 
tion of the mental and spiritual powers of 
man, while others serve only to satisfy our 
lower natures. But in speaking of the 
advantages of missionary life, we would 
not mean to infer that there are no dis- 
advantages connected with the same; for, 
as in all real questions there are two 
sides, so there are two sides to this ques- 
tion, which we shall separately consider, 


SIGHT SEEING. 


1. And the first advantage to the 
missionary of such a life, is that it gives 
him an opportunity of seeing foreign 
countries, a privilege which a home mis- 
sionary seldom enjoys. We do not say 
that his advantages in this respect are 
superior to those enjoyed by our metro- 
politan pastors, who have a vacation of 
two months every year in which they can 
visit all the noted places of the world 
and make themselves acquainted with 
the natural scenery of different parts of 
the world. But it may be questioned 
what peculiar advantage there is in visit- 
ing foreign countries. Much, every way, 
to the lover of nature. It enlarges the 
horizon of his circle of knowledge, and 
presents to him the opportunity of study- 
ing the fauna and flora of foreign lands, 
all of which should be of interest to the 
student of natural history. Not much 
time may be given to these subjects, but 
the mere impressions received through 
the human vision form the meditation of 
many a pleasant hour. There is a value 
in traveling, not so much in the pleasure 
it affords, but rather in the knowledge 
that is attained. To improve all the 
opportunities of sight seeing, which the 


missionary enjoys, fits him to impart much 


useful knowledge both to personal friends 
and the reading public. It is pleasant 
to know something, and nothing can 
equal the personal observation of a 
country that is desired to be described. 
Books are of inestimable value in 
making us acquainted with the thoughts 
of others who have traveled much and 
observed closely, but we must see for 
ourselves in order to enjoy the scenes 
described to their fullest extent. And 
the missionary’s opportunity for travel 
is not only confined to the country where 
he labors; but in passing to and from 
the field of his labors, opportunities are 
offered of visiting several countries. 
Many missionaries have circumnavigated 
the globe, and those laboring in Eastern 
Asia can almost as cheaply return to 
America by way of England as to take a 
direct passage to San Francisco, and in 
this event they will see all or more than 
the globe travelers who spend their time 
and money in viewing the different 
countries of the world. Such an ex- 
tended tour enlarges the mind and helps 
it to make correct comparisons of the 
different nations of the world. It is 
those who have never been away from 
their own little neighborhood that enter- 
tain distorted views with reference to 
many things of prime importance. It 
fosters the spirit of egotism and pride to 
remain always in the vicinity of one’s 
birthplace, and makes the person regard 
the immediate locality where he lives 
as the center of the world. A little 
more seen of the actual, existing world 
would soon dispel such narrowness of 
mind, The Chinaman isa true represen- 
tative of this class of people, for in his 
ignorance of the outside world he regards 
everything produced in his country as of 
superior value and excellence. To look 
upon the snowcapped Mount of a Fuji- 
yama, or visit the great wall of the 
Chinese, to walk across India’s plains, or 
explore the sacred country of Palestine, 
will impart life-long lessons to the mis- 
sionary that can never be forgotten. 


STUDY OF ALIEN RACES, 


2. In close relation to viewing nature in 
the different parts of the world is the 
opportuntity-oef- studying one or more of 
the five human races. It is true that 
many of these may be seen in America 
or in other civilized countries of the 
world, yet when studied away from their 


own country their true characteristices | 


will never be learned. To study any peo- 
ple, no matter how inferior they may be 
to ourselves, will give us enlarged con- 
ceptions of man, and show us the possi- 
bilities that are before those who sincere- 
ly search after truth and follow it. The 
heathen people to which the missionary 
is sent all represent a certain type of 
character, and the study of human 
character in all its phases is well worth 
the time thus employed; for all those 
different customs and manners, which 
represent the stage of civilization to which 
they have attained. It may be ques- 
tioned whether the study of heathen cus- 
toins is beneficial, for these often reveal 
great ignorance, cruel barbarity and gross 
licentiousness. The effect may not be 
of an especially high and elevating char- 
acter, yet the study of men with the view 
of lifting them to a higher moral plane 
will certainly not be devoid of blessing to 
him who- brings to his task love for hu- 
man souls which Christ inspires into every 
true child of God. But viewing the op- 
portunities of missionary life merely from 
an intellectual stand-point, it must be 
acknowledged that the missionary has 
advantages of studying the literature, phil- 
osophy and religions of the great world 
much better than the clergyman at home. 
It is true that in most instances he only 
became familiar with the learning and 
knowledge of one people, yet this will 
enlarge his sympathies, and add to his 
store of knowledge. But it is also true 
that some things may even be learned 


from the semi-civilized or uncivilized 


peoples of the world, and if this should 
not be the case, the comparison between 
their institutions and laws, customs and 
manners, and our own, will prove bene- 
ficial. But some of the missionary fields 
present opportunities for studying the 
great sages of the past, whose moral 
precepts are almost akin to Christianity. 
One wonders how Confucius could have 
ever stumbled upon the sentiments ex 
pressed inthe ‘Golden Rule,” though 
uttered in its negative form—“What you 
would not that others should do unto 
you, do you not unto them.” Much of 
what is written may be but as the rubbish 
of human ignorance, still very often there 
isa gleam of light emitted from these 
heathen books which reveals the fact 
that man has a moral and a spiritual 
nature, and though his life may be contrary 
to all the higher Christian truths, yet the 
spark of divinity implanted by the Creator 
has not been entirely extinguished. 


INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS. 


3. Again, it is an advantage to the 
missionary to come into contact with 
peoples of other nationalities than his 
own. This opportunity is enjoyed by 
most missionaries, and enables them to 
learn from their brethren, as well as to 
represent the ideas and thoughts of their 
own country. This interchange of 
thoughts and ideas will aid the mission- 
aries to correct what is reprehensible in 
their manner, language or thought. It is 
well sometimes to look at ourselves as 
others see us, and have our weaknesses 
pointed out to us. It may be more 
pleasant for us to mingle with those of 
our own nationality and country, but it 
is highly desirable to become acquainted 
with the good points of other nations. 
Many a man’s pride needs to be chasten- 
ed and his ideas modified, and a contact 
with the English, Germans or the French 
is sure to make some revolution in his 
mind in regard to these people, and per- 
haps he may also learn the useful lesson 
that his country does not contain a// that 
is wise, good and great. He may love 
his country al] the more for this associa- 
tion with other nations, yet he will, in 
many instances, lose that selfish pride 
which looks with distorted eyes on that 
which is not its own. Then, too, the 
lesson of forbearance can be learned, by 
which the opinions of others will receive 
their proper weight and consideration. 
The philosophy and mode of thought of 
these people being different, the mission- 
ary has another great object-lesson be- 
fore him. Life, indeed, should be made 
up of these, by which we are constantly 
gaining more correct views of life and 
the people of the world. If the mission- 
ary life presented no other opportunity 
than that of studying native and foreign 
people, it would still repay him for en- 
tering upon his work. 


ALOOF FROM TEMPORAL CARES. 


4. A missionary’s temporal wants are 
fully supplied. It may be that his sti- 
pend is not a large one, but he fares the 
same as his brethren engaged in the 
same service. No distinction is made 
because of superior talents, but all re- 
ceive the same salary, which is sufficient 
for them to live comfortably and happily, 
without being obliged to cherish any 
anxious care for the future ; and this is 
an advantage to the one who labors for 
God and his kingdom. He need not 
perplex himself about raising collections, 
in order that his salary may be paid ; no 
church fairs need trouble his mind, lest 
it may breed dissension among his mem- 
bers. It is true that mission boards’can 
only pay out as they receive, and exi- 
gences might arise when their salaries 
would fail them; but this is not proba- 
ble, as the modern Church does carry 
the burden of missions upon her heart. 
Some, indeed, are not thus supported, 
and act upon the principle of faith ; but, 
even in these cases, the money is deriv- 
ed from the people who might otherwise 
have given their offerings to the differ- 
ent mission boards. To many a home 
clergyman the question of a sufficient 
salary is sometimes a very perplexing 
one, as he may not have the qualities to 
make him a popular speaker, in which 
case, if the learning is wanting, he must 
often want for the necessary means of a 
good subsistence ; but the foreign mis- 
sionary has no such trials to bear. He 


'this is now confessed. 


may have others that try his soul and 
spirit, but the great question of the 
world’s seeking is settled for him by the 
friends of the mission. 


ASSOCIATE ON A COMMON LEVEL, 


5. The foreign missionary, also, has 
some peculiar advantages in reference to 
his associations with his missionary breth- 
ren. The society which he enters and 
in which he moves is of a select class, 
though it may be limited in its number. 
All the missionaries, whether male or 
female, enjoy theadvantages of the society 
of those who aretheir equals, or even their 
superiors. The knowledge and experience 
of the new missionary may not. have 
been developed to a great extent; yea, he 
may even possess inferior abilities, yet he 
takes his place at the side of the most 
scholarly and experienced veteran, having 
the same power to decide mission matters, 
and occupying the same social position. 
On many mission fields there are large 
missionary circles, whose members have 
their social and religious and missionary 
meetings in order to aid one another 
socially, mentally and spiritually, as well 
as to discuss the interests of the Master’s 
kingdom. It is true that the pastors of 
our cities have similar organizations, in 
which they receive like benefits, but those 
occupying the pulpits of the country are 
not thus blessed, The most learned 
scholar of mission fields may have a great 
reputation as a linguist or a sinologue, 
and yet he does not necessarily occupy a 
higher place in the esteem of the mission- 
ary world, and it is partially for this rea- 
son that missionaries meet upon a common 
level. It is true that many have not the 
opportunity of enjoying much of the 
society of missionaries, still there are oc- 
casions when they come together. One 
reason why there is such a fraternal feeling 
existing among missionaries is because 
the specialty of the one is not that of the 
other, and if one excels in the knowledge 
of the literature of the natives, the other 
may be a better preacher, so that they 
can well meet upon a fraternal footing. 


NEW FIELDS OF STUDY OPEN, 


6. Another advantage of missionary 
life consists in the opportunities it offers 
for pursuing special lines of study over 
which but few have trod. The language 
and literature of the natives need, in the 
first place, to be studied and explained. 
Books on theology, philosophy and sci- 
ence must be written in the language of 
the natives. This work offers peculiar 
attractions to the student, and to many 
it gives the opportunity of doing a work 
and gaining a name that coming genera- 
tions will delight to honor. ‘To the per- 
son devoid of rare genius and ability, it 
is almost an impossibility that he should 
become one of the great leaders of 
thought among those who are his supe- 
riors in the Christian civilized countries ; 
but, upon heathen shores, such an one 
may, by perseverance, gain an honored 
position. There is much ground that 
has not been trodden,and he will thus be en- 
abled to choose more readily that de- 
partment of knowledge which answers 
best to his life purpose in which to bless 
humanity. It may be thought that the 
missionary should have no such low mo- 
tives in the prosecution of his work. 
True, and there are but few who merely 
think of the honors they will gain for 
themselves; yet all these may be gained, 
in part, in the regular line of missionary 
work. 

SUMMARY. 


To one who has ever been a mis- 
sionary, this great world of ours will 
have a far different appearance than that 
entertained by those who have never been 
outside of their own country. Truer 
views of life will be gained, and more 
correct judgments will be formed, so 
that, if the question is only considered in 
its first aspect, it does pay to be a mis- 
sionary; but, when we view the work that 
is accomplished, and the changes that 
are wrought in character—of nations 
civilized and peoples Christianized——do 
not the fruits repay for all the hardships 
and sufferings undergone ; yea, more, 
may we not say that the advantages of 
such a life are immeasurable ? 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON DARWIN’S 
PHILOSOPHY 


The private letters of Charles Darwin, 
now published inhis “Life,” with all their 
frank and:memorable confessions, will ac- 
celerate and complete (writes the Duke 
of Argyll in the April number of Good 
Words) the reaction which has already 
begun against the acceptance of his phil- 
osophy. They do not only reveal, but 
to some extend they explain, the con- 
trast between his greatness as an observer 
and his weakness as an interpreter of the 
facts which he observed. All that was 
special in his hypothesis rested on one 
idea, and that idea was a bungle. The 
phrase in which it was expressed —nat- 
ural selection—was not only a metaphor, 
but it was mixed metaphor, embodying 
»confusion of alien and incongruous con- 
ceptions. It personified an abstraction. 
This is a resource which may indeed be 
harmless, if only the abstract idea which 
is personified be a clear one and nota 
muddle. But natural selection, person- 
ified in the sense in which Darwin used 
it, was and isa muddle. It was essen- 
tially the image of mechanical necessity 
concealed under the clothes and parading 
in the mask of mental purpose. The 
word “natural” suggested matter and the 
physical forces. The word “selection” 
suggested mind and its powers of thought. 
Each element in the mixture commend- 
ed itself to hazy and indiscriminating 
recognition. But the elements of mean- 
ing in it which made it most acceptable 
were precisely the meanings which its au- 


PEACE FEDERATION. 


President, Rev. C. C. Stratton, D.D., 
Mills College. 
C. P. Huntington, New York; Hon, 
Horace Davis, President University of 
California ; President A. C. Hirst, Uni- 
versity of the Pacific ; Colonel Homer 
Sprague. Adherents, President E. C. 
Holden, University of California; Rev. 
F. F. Jewell, D.D., etc., Treasurer, Dav- 
id Jacks, Esq. Monterey. Secretary, 
Edward Berwick, Monterey. 


ARE WE SINCERE ? 


When one of our dearest friends lies 
sick it is customary to offer prayer on 
his behalf to the Almighty. It is deem- 
ed only proper at the same time to use 
every effort, to employ every known 
means, to insure the patient’s recovery. 
The prayer without the effort would 
smack of hypocrisy. 

Now,of the millions who attend church 
‘on Sundays and pray the Author of 
Peace and Love of Concord, ‘Send 
peace in our time, O, Lord!” how 
many are found to give, during the week, 
even One earnest thought towards the 
attainment of peace? How many whose 
real prayer is, ** Send peace in my neigh- 
borhood, and war where it will benefit 
my pocket !” 

Then, of those few whose “ soul’s sin- 
cere desire” is for peace, how small the 
number who realize that hard work is 
the best of prayers (laborate est orare) ! 
How scattering the little band ready to 
spend and be spent in the cause of 
peace ! 

Against the millions whose interests 
are identified with militarism, and by 


whom it is upheld and glorified, what ' 


powers muster under the banner of God’s 
peacemakers ! 

So little faith has the average church- 
goer in his prayers for peace, that he is 
ready to ridicule peace-workers as fanat- 
ics and enthusiastic visionaries. . Human 
efforts looking to the attainment of uni- 
versal peace are even deprecated, with a 
super-sanctimonious shake of the head, 
as impious infringement of the divine 
right to establish a millenium. 

This “ millenium by express” is all 
wrong. ‘The mills of God grind slow- 
ly.” The belief in the continuity of law 
daily grows. Gradual evolution is seen 
to be God’s plan ; harmony and method 
from discord and chaos. Individual 
submission to law precedes national sub- 
mission. The former is attained ; the 


our boasted education and enlightenment 
worth, if it does not teach all nations the 
necessity and wisdom of submitting in- 
ternational disputes to the arbitrament 
of an equitable tribunal rather than to 
the fickle fortunes of ghastly war? And 
assisting to establish such an internation- 
al arbitration tribunal is as noble and 
Christian an aim as ever was set before 
man. Now is the time for every pastor 
and every layman to offer such assistance, 
Our fiftieth Congress, our Jubilee Con- 
gress, is now in session. That Congress 


has been earnestly invited to immortalize ' 


itself by the initiation of such a tribunal. 
The English Parliament have specially 
presented the matter to Cleveland and 
Congress. The English labor unions 
have appealed to the American nation 
to be worty of their mission as enlighten- 
ers of the nations. 

Let all those who pray for peace prove 
their sincerity. How? ‘Thus, says 
Lowell :*“* The only conclusive evidence 


of a man’s sincerity is that he gives him- 


self for a principle. Words, money, all 
things else, are comparatively easy to 
give away ; but when a man makesa 
gift of his daily life and practice, it is 
plain that the truth, whatever it may be, 
has possession of him.” 

Let us be thus sincere in our prayers, 
for peace and success will be ours. Lazy, 
open-mouthed waiting for a miraculous 
millenium is no way of fulfilling the di- 
vine will, that has made success conse- 
quent on earnest effort. ‘‘ The kingdom 
of God cometh not by observation. Let 
us work while it is called to-day.”— 
Edward Berwick in Philadelphia 
Peacemaker. 


THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC WITH FOR- 
EIGN NATIONS. 


The. traffic in liquors with foreign 
nations is entirely under the control of 
Congress, and is of itself of such great 
importance as to elevate the licuor ques- 
tion into a leading issue of National 
politics. | 

According to the Missionary Herald 
for June, the following table shows the 
exports of spirits from the port of Boston 
to Africa alone: 


RUM. 

Fiscal Years. Gallons. Value. 
June 30, 1883.......... 615,816 $265,175 
Jane 30, 1884.......... 573,985 199, 153 
June 30, 1885.... ..... 794,311 245,028 
June 30, 1886.......... 737,650 236,358 
637 ,462 180,483 


Total for five years. 3,359,224 $1,126,197 
OTHER SPIRITS. 


June 30, 1883.......... 121,420 $35,560 
June 30, 1884..... wou 2,283 868 
June 30, 1885.......... 9 126 2,056 
June 30, 1887.......... 1,233 

Total for five years.. 141, 571 $40, 627 


Our country stands third in the list 
of nations importing liquors into Africa, 
The results of the liquor traffic with 
Africa are simply horrible. Horace 
Waller, F. R. G. S., in a pamphlet upon 
the subject declares that because of this 
traffic ‘the degradation of the wretched 
tribes of West Africa has reached a depth 
which is appalling,” while ‘the traffic is 
rapidly pushing its way into Eastern 
Africa.” Sir Richard Burton, in his 
book on ** Abeokuta,” says: 


thor did not intend it to convey. All | 


“Tt is my sincere beliefthat if the slave 


latter is equally attainable. What is all | 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION AND 


Vice-Presidents, Hon, . 


trade were revived with all its horrors, and 


Africa could get rid of the white man 
with the gunpowder and rum which he 
introduced, Africa would be a gainer in 
happiness by the exchange.” 

So Rev. James Johnson, an English 
missionary, in a speech before a meeting 
of members of the House of Commons, 
declared: ‘The slave trade has been 
to Africa a great evil, but the evils of the 
rum trade are far greater.” 

In Madagascar the people were idola- 
tors in 1800; to-day they are a nation of 
Christians. ‘By the missionary efforts of 
the English-speaking races almost the 
entire population were brought under 
the influence of Christianity. But with 
the incoming of light came also a 
plague. English commerce brought the 
rum cask as well as the Bible. The 
island of Mauritius became a great 
sugar producer, and from the refuse of 
the sugar mills Englishmen taught the 
natives to produce rum. The liquor 
traffic was attended with terrible havoc. 
As Rev. W. H. Little says: ‘* The crime 
of the island rose in one short year by 
leaps and bounds to a height too fearful 
to record.” The King, Radami I., saw 
at once that something must be done. 
He raised a vigorous protest against the 
importation of liquor. The customs 
dues of the island were paid then, as 
now, in kind, and every tenth cask of 
rum was given to the government. To 


| 


/show his disapproval of the business, 


Radama caused these casks to be rolled 
to the water’s edge and emptied into the 
sea. This action much impressed his 
subjects, and British avarice was alarmed, 
fearing more radical measures. Theaid 
of the English government was implored, 
and by it Radama was forced to allow 
the traffic to go on_ undisturbed. 
Radama’s son and successor, a youth of 
great promise, fell one of the victims of 
the traffic, and after nine months of a 
reign cursed with drunken sins and 
follies was assassinated by order of his 
own Privy Council. And since that 
time intemperance has continued to 
blight the prosperity of Madagascar, 
destroying legitimate commerce, demoral- 
izing and brutalizing the natives. 

The story of Madagascar is like that 
of the Sandwich Islands. When Capt. 
Cook discovered these islands, in 1778, 
he found there 400,000 souls, and left 
with them the diseases of civilization. 
Those diseases were fast depopulating 
the islands when Dr. Titus Coon first 
visited there as a missionary from 
America. He found only 130,000 
natives of the 400,000 who were there 
only sixty years before. Christianity was 
introduced and the islanders became 
Christians. The prohibition of the 
liquor traffic followed the gospel, and 
medical skill was able to gain control of 
the pestilential, syphilitic leprosy which 
was déstroying the people. The death 
rate began to decline, and it was made 
possible for the race to be saved. But 
American avarice was alarmed. The 
government of the United States was 
appealed to, and by its powerful arm the 
prohibition of the Sandwich Islands was 
removed. Liquor returned to re-com- 
mence the work of ruin. Since that 
hour the people have been doomed to 
destruction, To-day only 50,000 natives 
remain, and two generations more will 
completely wipe out the race. Through 
American influence 80,000 natives have 
been doomed to loathsome deaths. 

We might go on to cite the terrible 
effects of this accursed traffic elsewhere. 
In India, where as Keshub Chunder Sen, 
the eloquent native scholar has said, all 
the benefits of English commerce, rule 
and civilization have been more than 
counterbalanced by the curses brought 
through English drinks—in Egypt where, 
as Mr. W. S. Caine, M. P., says, through 
liquor “‘the native races are being de- 
moralized ’—in fact, in every country to 
which European and American influence 
have extended. By this infamous busi- 
ness the people of the two Christian 
continents have brought a curse upon 
the whole world.—Selected. 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1888. ] 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


“| Home Circle. 


THE VOICE IN THE TWILIGHT. 


I was sitting alone in the twilight, 
With spirit troubled and vexed, 

With thoughts that were morbid and gloomy 
And faith that was sadly perplexed. 


Some homely work I was doing 

For the child of my love and my care, 
Some stitches half-wearily setting 

In the endless need of repair. 


But my thoughts were about the building, 
The work some day to be tried; 

And that only the gold and the silver 
And the precious stones should abide. 


And remembering my own pocr efforts, 
The wretched work I had done, 

And, even when trying most truly, 
The meager success I had won; 


‘It is nothing but wood, hay and stubble,” 
I said; ‘‘it will all be burned— 

This useless fruit of the talents 
One day to be returned. 


‘‘And I have so longed to serve Him; 
And sometimes I know I have tried; 
But I’m sure when he sees such a building 
He will never let it abide.” 


Just then, as I turned the garment, 
That no rent should be left behind, 
My eye caught an odd little bundle, 
Of mending and patchwork combined. 


My heart grew suddenly tender, 
And something blinded my eyes 

With one of those sweet intuitions 
That sometimes moke us 80 wise. 


Dear child! she wanted to help me; 
I know ’twas the best she could do. 
But, oh! what a botch she had made it, 
The gray mismatching the blue! 


And yet-—-can you understand it? 
With a tender smile and a tear, 
And a half-compassionate yearning, 

I felt her grow more dear. 


_Then a sweet voice broke the silence, 


And the dear Lord said to me, 
‘‘Art thou tenderer for the little child 
Than I am tender for thee?’’ 


Then straightway I knew his meaning, 
So full of compassion and love, 

And my faith came back to its refuge 
Like the glad returning dove. 


For I thought when the Master-Builder 
Comes down his temple to view, 

To see what rents must be mended 
And what must be builded anew, 


Perhaps, as he looks o’er the building, 
He will bring my work to the light, 
And, seeing the marring and bungling, 

And how far it is from the right, 


He will feel as I felt for my darling, 
And will say, as I said for her, 

‘‘Dear child! she wanted to help me, 
And love for me was the spur. 


‘‘And for the real love that was in it 
The work shall seem perfect as mine; 
And because it. was willing service 
I will crown it with plaudit divine. ’ 


And there, in the deepening twilight, 
I seemed to be clasping a hand, 

And to feel a great love constrain me, 
Stronger than any command. 


Then I know by the thrill of sweetness, 
’T was the hand of the Blessed One, 
Which would tenderly guide and hold me 

Till all my labor is done. 


So, my thoughts are nevermore gloomy, 
My faith no longer is dim; 3 
But my heart is strong and restful 
And mine eyes are unto Him. 
— Mrs. Herrick Johnson. 


A **LADY’S DREAM.” 


“Oh dear,” said tidy Mrs. Jewett, 
“there’s Willie in the parlor again with 
his muddy boots, and Jennie has fingered 
the wood-work of the piano all over, I 
see, that I polished so nicely only yester- 
day. I know the door of the spare room 
has been left open, too, for the muslin 
curtains are pulled al] awry, where pussy 
must have been frolicked in the folds; 
and dear, dear, there’s Jack this minute 
with his feet on that stuffed chair.” 

“Come, come, mother, I wouldn’t 
fret,” said easy Mr. Jewett; “the chil- 
dren must put their feet somewhere, and 
I suppose kittens will be kittens and fly 
about where they find the most fun.” 

“Oh, yes,” rejoined Mrs. Jewett, “‘ts 
very easy for you, father, to think chil- 
dren and cats can go where they like 
and do what they please. I’m not fret- 
ting, but its hard work to sweep and 
polish and do clear starching, and men 
never did know and never will know any 
thing about the work of a housekeeper 
and a mother.” 

So saying, Mrs. Jewett, with her fair, 
pretty face all in a wrinkle, went out of 
the room with a worried, “Oh, dear!” 
and her husband looked after her with a 
compassionate, ‘Poor mother!” 


Naturally, Mrs. Jewett was of a happy 
disposition, but lixe many another fond, 
faithful mother, she was unconsciously 
falling into the habit of worrying over 
the inevitable faults and thoughtlessness 
of her children. 

She was a scrupulously neat house- 
keeper, and as her things had not come 
as easily as they do to many others, they 
acquired all the more value and impor- 
tance in her eyes, once they came into 
her possession. 

But the usual restlessness and activity 
of boys and girls, and even poor capering 
Kitty herself, was fast developing in Mrs. 
Jewett that irritating fretfulness and im- 
patience which kills true happiness and 
comfort in many a home, where the 
mother’s real object is to make all as com- 
fortable and happy as possible. 

In vain Mr. Jewett hinted that things 
were always going wrong somehow, and 
that there was no end of peevishness and 
fault-finding taking root in his family. 
At such times Mrs. Jewett would shed 
tears and declare no one could do more 
than to spend all their time and energies 
for the welfare of their family, as did she. 

One morning, the curtains were dis- 
covered to have been rolled up all to one 
side, while the summer sunshine was 
flooding with its wholesome light the 
bright pattern of the new brussels carpet. 
Jennie and Carrie had left their school 


| 


}and Jack’s muddy boots stood in the 
middle of the floor. 

Mrs. Jewett burst into a tirade of dis- 
pleasure, but the children were out of 
hearing, so instead of judiciously and 
patiently calling them in and obliging 
them to put things in their places, she 
began putting things to ‘rights herself, 
allowing Mr. Jewett, as frequently hap- 
pened, to bear the brunt of her dis- 
pleasure, and for once his good nature 
gave way as he said pettishly: 

“T declare, wife, it’s a thousand pities 
there are any children here to bother 
you so!” | 

Mrs, Jewett made no reply, but going 
to her room, she sat down for a moment 
to consider whether or not her husband 
meant what he had just said. But by 
degrees the room faded from her vision, 
the house became quite—terrible; the 
sunlight died out, and shade and stillness 
reigned supreme. 

There were footsteps heard, but hush- 
ed, creeping, awed. 

All of active life had ceased; even 
Kitty had taken herself off, and was 
nowhere to be seen. 

Mrs. Jewett aroused herself, and went 
from kitchen to dining-room, from din- 
ing-room to parlor. The invariable order 
was oppressive. 

The curtains were rolled with exact 
evenness; not the finest line of sunlight 
could pierce through crack or crevice of 
the nicely adjusted shutters. 

Every book was in its place; the chairs 
as guiltless of dust as if just cleaned, 
and the unblurred polish of the piano 
reflected each undisturbed ornament and 
object in its vicinity. 

But the children! Oh, the children! 

A great appalling throb of apprehen- 
sion and withering shot unrepressed 
through the mother’s heart at mention 
of their name. 

Where was winsome—no longer mis- 
chievous, but winsome,—Willie? 

Where, pray, was sportive Carrie and 
lively Jennie? Where, too, bounding, 
loving little Jack! “Yes,” she said, vaguely 
peering about in the sunless gloom, 
“where are my precious children?” 

She left dining-:oom and parlor and 
went from one child’s chamber to another 
—everything in that same depressing 
order; even their little beds were unruf- 
fled, each smooth pillow look'ng as if un- 
pressed by a sunny head for—oh, so long! 

And, ah, misery! what was that in 
Willie’s room, flowers tied with white— 
satin ribbon; and this heart-breaking em- 
blem in Jennie’s room? Her picture, 
sweet child! with a crown of fading 
flowers encircled it—and there in Carrie’s 
room, her picture, the darling, also 
crowned with immortelles. 

And Jack’s room forlorn in its tidiness; 
yes, yes, a funeral wreath in his room, 
dear, loving little Jack! 

Mrs. Jewett’s first wild impulse was to 
disarrange everything; the quiet and 
apalling neatness were goading her to 
madness; even Kitty had deserted the sun- 
less, childless house; but the children,— 
oh, the children! The mother felt as if 
her brain were afire, and her heart was 
bursting with its pent grief; she could 
not endure it another moment—and she 
awoke. 

Thank God! she was sitting directly 
in the rare, sweet sunlight which God had 
made to come in, not to shut out of, our 
homes. In the garden she heard the 
sweet, delightsome voices of her children, 
—the blessed children. 

Kitty, with fluttering little paws, was 
clutching with unchecked glee at the 
tassels of the muslin curtain; and she 
noticed with a sigh of relief that the 
mahogany bureau, with its burnished 
surface, had been pawed with fresh 
finger- marks, | 

Mrs. Jewett arose slowly, locked the 
door, then knelt down; after awhile she 
went forth, a new quiet in her heart, a 
new smile on her face. 

In the dining-room she raised the cur- 
tains, so that the sunlight danced gayly 
through the room. 

Jennie came in with a torn apron, and 
was greeted with a smile of welcome— 
rent and all. 

Willie had been using paste in the 
dining-room, and had daubed the cloth, 
door-knob and his blouse; but mamma 
patiently showed him how to clean the 
spots away and Willie promised with 
great sincerity to be more careful an- 
other time. 

The children had a gloriously happy 
day. At night, when they were all asleep, 
there mother went from room to room, 
gazing with pure thankfulness at each 
darling little sleeper, so dear—ah, so 
dear! She sighed, then smiled at the 
little procelain vase in Willie’s room, 
filled with sweet wild flowers of his own 
plucking. 

Then she went to her own room, and 
tearfully told “father” her terrible dream. 

He kissed his wife’s fair brow fondly, 
and said soothingly: ‘‘Never mind, dear, 
we're all right now.” 

And they were. The timely warning 
was not lost on the mother’s heart, for 
she never forgot how terrible it was when 
but in dreams she roamed from one 
empty, orderly room to another in quest 
of her children, and could not find them. 
And she resolved that she would not 
wait to place white flowers in their hands 
when their perfume could not reach the 
dullest senses, and their fading beauty 
would only break her heart; the children 
should have the flowers now, while their 
dear eyes were to behold them, and their 
hearts still alive to all of earth’s comfort 
and delights. 

And we would that many another 
wife and mother, who is drifting into habits 
of fretfulness and nervousness through 
undue care for the children’s bodies 


rather than their souls, “might dream 


books scattered around on the chairs, this lady’s dream.”—Lutherun Observer. 


| HOW IT SEEMS IN CALIFORNIA. 


You gradually get acquainted with the 
state of things in Ventura county; you 
become accustomed to seeing. oranges 
grow on trees instead of nestling in 
tissue paper buds in large boxes, although 
the sight of ripe oranges, green oranges, 
open blossoms and dainty buds on the 
same tree makes you stare in admiring 
wonder even after it has been a daily 
sight for many months; you fight against 
the idea of a prune orchard for a long 
time, because you know that prunes never 
grow anywhere save in tin boxes with 
glass tops; you dislike to believe that 
limes exist anywhere save in books ; you 
don’t like to contradict a man who walks 
by your side through a great field of 
brown,.dead-looking stumps about eight 
or ten inches high, without a branch, 
sprig or leaf about them, when he tells 
you that he is going to have a splendid 
crop of grapes from that vineyard this 
season; you get used to seeing eight 
horses driven to a plow; it gradually 
dawns upon you that 1,500 or 2,000 
calla lilies are not so very many in one 
garden ; ‘you. begin to think by-and-by 
that the flower of the clematis is never 
less than seven inches in diameter, and 
that you have always seen magnificent 
roses clambering all over the front of the 
house and hiding it out of sight under a 
wasteful wealth of bloom in April; that 
ever since you can remember all the 
State of Pennsylvania has been carpeted 
with wild flowers, untii the earth seemed 
inlaid with rainbows, on the first week in 
April; that ravines were always canyons, 
and gullies were always gulches, and 
washouts always barancas, and all horses 
always bronchos. ‘Then you are becom- 
ing acclimated. But just then asparagus 
comes on the table in March and you 
have a relapse, and are just recovering 
early in April, when new potatoes give 
you another set back; and, just as you 
recover from that, they bring in the 
strawberries, regretting that the unusually 
cold winter retarded them three or four 
weeks; and then you give up, and say 


you won't try any more. That’s the 
best way to do. Don’t try to believe 
you are California born. If you do, 


every once in a while something will 
come along that will knock you down. 
You are surprised daily. 

You are surprised that in a land of 
Oranges you get so few of them, that ina 
land of lemons you don’t get much lem- 
onade; that oranges cost you about the 
same as they do in Philadelphia; that in 
a State that shivers with apprehension 
and dread on account of cheap Chinese 
labor, your Chinese laundryman charges 
you a little more for doing poorer work 
than does his brother in Philadelphia ; 
that in the great State of the biggest trees 
in the world, the State of magnificent 
redwood forests, lumber should be so 
high, in price as well as altitude, that it 
breaks a man’s heart, so to speak, to 
build a woodshed ; that a “cheap Chi- 
nese” house servant wants $25 and $30 
a month, and gets it, too, and isn’t very 
anxious for the place, and is mighty in- 
dependent and will leave you in a min- 
ute if you don’t suit him; that the Chi- 
nese are just like other servants—bright, 
stupid, good, bad, indifferent, docile, 
rebellious, respectful, impudent ; that 
they are the most industrious people in 
all America, 

You learn that the climate of Califor- 
nia is about as good as it can be made; 
that the fertility of the soil is something 
marvelous; that the great big California 
booms are booming right along still, and 
that the top hasn’t been reached yet, but 
that no man who never owned or bought 
or sold a foot of ground in his life can 
come out to California and know just 
how to handle real estate in a minute. 
This climate accomplishes some marvel- 
ous results, but it can’t do that. And it 
won't make something of a man who is 
nothing to begin with. California will 
develop, but it won’t create; and a lazy, 
shiftless, good-for-nothing man in Penn- 
sylvania will be just as lazy, shiftless and 
good-for-nothing right here in Ventura 
county.— Burdette, in National Bap- 
tist. 


BORROWING BOOKS. 


Ever since books came into the world 
their owners have been afflicted with 
men and women who borrow books and 
never return them. The owners of priv- 
ate libraries have endeavored to prevent 
the loss of their volumes by various 
methods, from the large and conspicu- 
ous placard posted in the library,’ to the 
small printed slips pasted in the covers 
ofthe books. Some people have strange 
methods of designating their ownership 
of books. 

Of course, the reader will remember, 
when a school-boy, of the ridiculous 
doggerel some of the scholars wrote in 
their school-books, as, for example: 

This book is John Smiths, 
My fist is another; 


You touch one, 
And you'll feel the other.” 


And some of the boys in school wrote 
as follows upon the fly leaves of their 
books: 


** Steal not this book, my honest friend, 
For fear the gallows’ll be thy friend.” 


A large number of grown-up children 
have adopted the school-boy custom, 
but in a graver mood. The two verses 
more commonly used are: 

‘“‘ If thou art borrowed by a friend, 
Right welcome shall he be; 
To read, to study, not to lend, 
But to return to me.” 
And this: 


‘* Not that imparted knowledge doth 
Diminish learning’s store; 
But books, I find, if often lent, 
Return to me no more.” 


| Ina volume formerly belonging to a 


found the following: 

“Any one may borrow, but a gentle- 
man returns.” 

The books in the library of David W. 
Jayne contain on the cover the following 
Scriptural quotation: 

“Go thou rather to them that sell and 
buy for yourselves.”’ 

The following rather severe lines were 
used by a gentleman living in Massachu- 
setts: 

‘* Stern power of justice, lift thy wand 
In spite of mercy’s look; 

Strike him who with presumptuous hand 

- Purloins this valued book.” 

One Aaron Putnam, who lived in 
Medford, Mass., about one hundred 
years ago, used these lines: 

“The wicked borrow, but do not re- 
turn again; see that thou art not one of 
that number.” 

A friend of mine in Boston has print- 
ed slips pasted in each of his books 
bearing these simple words: 

‘No books loaned under any circum- 
stances.” 

William J. Snelling, one of the earlier 
editors of the Boston Herald, had these 
instructions: 

“Do not turn down the leaves to mark 
the place, but put a slip of paper. 

“Do not give the book to children for 
a plaything. 

“Handle not with dirty hands. 

“Return the book when you have read 

The well-known Duncan C, Pell of 
New York city had this rather churlish 
motto, not at all in keeping with his 


character: 
‘* He does not lend his books.’”’ 


A friend of mine in Cleveland, Ohio, 
a Baptist clergyman and a novelist of 
promise, has written the following vers- 
es, which appear in each book found in 
his library: 

‘*My friends include all sorts of men, 

From bank directors down to cooks, 
But whether knights of pen or hen, 

They each excel ‘in keeping books’; 
Each man the Gabriel of his kind, 

They would not steal an ounce of dross; 
But this invariably I find, 

That theirs the ‘profit,’ mine the ‘loss.’ 
Ye sons of conscience, heed these wrongs, 

Unless ye seek to hear a growling, 
Nor please forget this book belongs 

To Rev. George Thomas Dowling.” 


—New York Observer. 


‘SNOW I SEE MY JEWELS AGAIN.” 


Eugenia of Sweden has a name al- 
ready immortal for her self-sacrificing 
friendship for the poor and suffering. 
It is now many years ago that she was 
ordered by her physicians to go to an 
island off the coast for her health. 
On that island she found a large num- 
ber of wretched cripples, many of them 
hopelessly incurable. She could not 
be happy until she had done something 
for their relief. She would build a 
home for those poor cripples, where 
they might have loving nursing and 
sisterly care. Their number was so 
great that the house must be large and 
costly, and she knew not how to raise 
the necessary funds. She wrote to her 
brother, the king, asking his consent to 
sell the crown jewels that belonged to 
her and to use the proceeds of the sale 
for God. He thought Eugenia must 
be crazy. These jewels were heir- 
looms; they had come down from past 
generations. But there was one phrase 
in her letter that her brother could not 
forget. Her whole plea was “for 
Christ’s sake.” At last he wrote a re- 
ply giving his consent. The princess 
sold her jewels and finished and: fur- 
nished the hospital. Her sublimest 
gift was the gift of herself. Into the 
home she had built she went day after 
day, God’s ministering angel to those 
deformed and loathsome cripples. One 
day a poor woman, at whose bedside 
day after day she had thus been a vis- 
itor, was drawing near to death. Eu- 
genia had been wont to sit by her, 
holding her hand and pleading with 
her to accept Jesus as her Saviour. And 
now, as the last hour had come, she 
raised herself in bed, bent over the 
princess’ hand, and caressing it, said: 
“Lovely princess, I bless the Lord for 
sending you to this island, for but for 
you I never should have learned to 
love Jesus.” Then she fell back and 
expired, but the hand of Eugenia was 
covered with the tear-drops from those 
dying eyes. Eugenia looked down at 
her hand, saw those grateful tears 
glistening upon her hand in the sun- 
light, and lifting her eyes to God, said, 
“Q my Saviour, I sold my jewels for 
thee, but I see them all restored, and 
how much more beautiful they are than 
when I formerly owned them !”—The 
Missionary Review. 


A WORD FOR BANANAS. 


The banana has a high recommenda- 
tion as an article of food, because of 
its nutritious character. One authority 
announces that one pound of this fruit 
has more nutriment than three pounds 
of meal or as many pounds of potatoes, 
while as a food it is said to be in every 
sense superior to wheat bread. The 
natives of the West Indies and other 
tropical countries subsist largely upon 
them, and find them, as chemists do, a 
food containing a large amount and va- 
riety of nutriment. A friend of the 
writer’s makes them a special and ex- 
clusive article of food when he has work 
requiring considerable and particular at- 
tention and accumcy, at a time when a 
regular meal and’other food would weak- 
en the action of the mind. He finds 
that the banana in such cases digests 
easily and makes no diminution of men- 
tal concentration, while at the same 
time the required sustenance of mind 


and body is obtained.—Ezchange. 


well-known resident of New York city I 


| Goddard, O. M. 


ELY’S CATARR 
CREAM 


CLEANSES THF 
NASAL PASSAGES. 
ALLAYS PAIN AND 
IN F LAM M ATION 

HEALS THE SORE* 
RESTORES TH) 

SENSES OF TAS1I 
AND SMELL. 


TRY the CURE. 


A particle is applie¢ 
into each nostril, anc &! 
is agreeable. Price 50c at dru 
registered, 60c, ELY BROTH 
Street, New York. 


PEOPLES’ HOME 
SAVINGS BANK. 
Flood Building, Market & Fourth Sts., 


GUARANTEED CAPITAL, $300,000 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 


ists’; by mail, 
8, 56 Warren 


OotumBpus WATERHOUSE............. President 
Paormio BankK............- Treasurer 
Realty Examiners 


@UARANTEE SHAREHOLDERS: 
Arnold, Henry A. McDonald, R. H. 


Anderson, J. W. Merrett, M. D. 
Bacigalupi, T. Meyer, Albert. 
Beamish, Percy, Meyer, A. W. 
Bauer, J. A. Meyer, Daniel. 
Bovee, Wm. H. Meyer, M. 
Branch, L. CO. Morton, John, 
Burke, M. J. ’ Morton, W. R. 
Chadbourne, T. J. Moulder, A. J. 
Cole, Chas. M. Nolan, F. P. 
Oole, N. P Norton, John. 
Davis, B. J. Palmer, W. E. 
Decker, Chas. W. Peckham, E. R. 


Doble, Abner. Peterson, Lewis. 


Dorn, D. 8 Pierce, Henry 
Dorn, M A. Price, W. E. 
Ehrman, M. Robbins, R. D. 
Ellert, L. R. Robinson, A. J. 


Savage, John E. 
Scudder, Rev. W.W.Jr 
Shortridge, Sam’]. 
Snow, Roland W. 
Starbird, A W. 


English, Jno. F. 
Fallon, Wm. 
Farren, John 
Flint, B. P. 


Halsted, J. L. Stevens, A. K. 
Hamilton, J. T. Stone, C. B. 
Hampton, Leo. Tait, George. 
Henderson, John. Taylor, John. 
Herring, R. Tharp, E. N. 
Hilborn, 8. G. Toy, George D 
Jewell, James Gray. Upham, Isaac. 
Kerr, David. Warren, Rev. J. H. 
Kimball, Rev. John. Waterhouse, Columbus 
Knorp, A. F. Waterhouse, F. A. 
Logan, M. H. Weill, Raphael. 
Lyon, W. 8. Wertheimer, E. 


Wilson, James K. 


Malloye, Frank. 
Wilson, T. K. 


McDonald Frank V. 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. & Pine - 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRIOES 


O03” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY S8T., SAN FRANOCISOO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Ohurch.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 6187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Ocust, 
10oct-tf, 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


Undertaker & Embalmer, 
116° EDDY STREET. 


(Nearly opposite the Panorama, between 
Mason and Taylor.) 


ATTENDANCE DAY AND NIGHT. 


Everything requisite for funerals on hand. 
reserving remains without the use of ice a 
specialty. 
WILLIAM H. P ORTER 
116 Eddy Street, San Francisco. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANOISOO, VAL. 
Dealers in all ainds uf 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON OONSIGNMENT 
OXF” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


FOSTER 
GROCERS. 


Hotels, Summer Resorts, Mills, 
Ranches, Etc. 
03” Supplied at Wholesale Rates. _20 
26 & 28 California Street’ 
SAN FRANOISCO, 


AGENTS FOR POULTRY. SEASON. 


San 


| 


Congregational Directory. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

FIRST CHUROH—Southeast corner Post and 
Mason streets. Rev. Charles D. Barrows, 
DD., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. mw. 
and 7;30 Pp. m.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school,6 p.m Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH— Post street, between 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. w. and 
7:30 ep. m.; Sunday-schools at 9:30 4.m™ and 
12:30 mM. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 
7.80 P. mM. 

THIRD CHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets. 
Rey. J. A Oruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. M. and 7:30 m.; Sunday-school,12:30 
P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 p.m. 

FOURTH CHUROH—Sonth side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rev. 
N. W. Lane, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 
a. M. and 7:30 Pp. mM; Sunday-school, 12:30 
P.M. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 p. mu. 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. CO. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a, m. and 7;80 p.m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 Pp. Chinese school, 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wedneeday, 8 
P. M. 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth ard Noe streets. Rev. Charles F. 
Wood. Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. m. 
and 7:30 p. m.; Sunday school, 1 pe. m. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 Pp. mu. 

SWEDISH CHUROH—5388 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. O. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 114. mw. 
and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. m. 
Tuesday and Thursday, 

P. M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—FEFdinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-schoo! at 2:80 p. m. 

OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL—Broad avenue, near 
Capital street. Sunday-schcol at 12:30 p.m. 

SEVENTH AVENUE ( HAPEL-—Corner 
enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 
at 3 Pp. m. 

NORTH UNION SOHOOL—In Casebolt’s 
Hall, corner Union and Laguna streets. 
Sunday-school at 8 P. m. 

AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev, 

J.B. Olark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 

D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 

J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 

Southern Oalifornia—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 

cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 

Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 

some streets; or, P. O. Box 2563. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 

56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 

—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. oO. Pond, 

Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. ' 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President; 
Rev. W. O. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Oobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pins 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Secretary for 
California—Rev. Walter Frear, 614 Thir- 
teenth street, Oakland, Cal. 

AMERICAN BOARD OC. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston, 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Olark, D.D; Rev, 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, Distric ~- cretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SOCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq. 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOOIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont 
omery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
ohn F. Myers, 863 Market St., San Francisco. 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
151 Washington St., Chicago. 

President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship- 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H.J. McOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 
T. Dootxy, Superintendent. 


HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


COA 


OS” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


(Corner of Mason.) 
No. 138067. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery | 


No. 523 KEARNY ST. 


Kinps or Work Exxzovursp 
In THE Best Styiz AND AT 
Lowest Priczs. 


03” The best Cabinet Photographs, 
per dozen. 


W. W. CHASE & CO., 


Dealers in 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 
1912 MARKET STREET. 


San Faanomco, 


~ 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 
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THE PACTFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepnespay, SEPTEMBER 5, 1888, 


Pacific, 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Mo.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THe Pa- 
orrio for one year. THE Paocrrio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THe Pactric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1888. 


The article in last week’s PAcIFIC, en- 
titled ‘‘ An Allegory for Our Prohibition 
Friends,” was not editorial, but a com- 
munication, and should have had that 


signature. Its omission was an over- 
sight. 


After some previous reflections, and 
after reading the “ broadside” of the 
Congregationalist upon the consolida- 
tion of the ‘Society ” publications: into 
one, the conclusion reached by the writ- 
er hereof is this, which is commended to 
a favorable consideration: We propose. 
that the three Missionary Societies con- 
solidate, and publish a weekly, as men- 
tioned by Mr. Montgomery, of a very 
lively and attractive character. Then, 
we would have the other three Societies 
consolidate, and publish a monthly in 
the interest of the three, which should 
about equal in size and cost the present 
Missionary Herald. In this way mon- 
ey would be saved, and a too large and 


expensive magazine would not become a 
necessity. 


We took up a paper published in this 
city last Saturday, that summarized the 
previous week by saying that really 
nothing had occurred deserving note— 
nothing but the usual number of sins 
and scandals. And then it proceeds to 
castigate a number of sinners with a 
rather trenchant severity. It is a ques- 
tion how much good a secular paper can 
do in the exposure of sinners, small or 
great, when it is done with a kind of sat- 
irical bitterness, that flings men’s follies 
in their teeth. It is confessed that 
Satan must not rebuke sin. Then, the 
‘Satanic press” must not doit; and 
even the secular press can do it but 
haltingly. Probably, it must be done to 
some extent, yet the general public 
would never hear of half the evils that 
occur were it not for the attempts to re- 
prove them which those gossiping papers 
make, that are anxious to tell all they 
know—and make the most of it. 


Dr. De Pressense of France, was im- 
pressed while. attendant at the recent 
Presbyterian Alliance in London with 
the liberal tone in that body. Some, 
however, of those attendant were quite 
stirred up by the paper of Dr. Dods of 
Scotland, which conservatives regarded 
as on the “down-grade.” Our own 1m- 
pression is that the French doctor was 
right. The mingling of men from differ- 
ent countries and different divisions of 
the common Presbyterian family could 
hardly fail of giving a broad view, and 
one considerate and tolerant of differ- 
ences. Dr. De Pressense is moved to 
ask, ‘‘Is there any impassable gulf fixed 
between that generous Anglo-Saxon 
Congregationalism, open to every noble 
human cause, and ever ready to draw its 
congregations closer together, and the 
wide and liberal Presbyterianism, which 
has lately re-declared itself in London?” 
The Alliance itself is confessedly not 
Presbyterian at all in its organization, 
nor in its functions. It assumes no 
judicial or authoritive functions whatso- 
ever. It hardly dares to go so far as 
our National Council did with reference 
to a consensus of faith. Now, if the 
Presbyterian body here and elsewhere 
will construct itself after the type of its 
own Alliance, the gulf will not be im- 
passable at all. Then the assembly, 
synod and presbytery would be only as- 
sociations of churches, national and dis- 
trict. If we are to believe our Congre- 
gational brethren in Japan, that is what 
has been substantially worked out there; 
we wait to see. 


Rev. Dr. Happer protests against the 
statements which make the number of 
Buddhists 470 millions, or even 250, for 
he thinks Sir Monier Williams is the 


nearer right when he says they do not. 


exceed roo millions. Dr. Happer 
would put the figures down to 75 mill- 


TORS, 


The Hawaiian legislature has reduced 
the standing army to sixty-five men and 
abolished the ‘navy. 


In our Monday Club last week Rev. 
W. W. Scudder, who was to present the 
subject for the day, was not present, be- 
ing detained by a funeral. As a conse- 
quence, that discussion was deferred one 
week, and the members looked about for 
some topic which would profitably fill 
the hour. Rev. W. H. Scudder had 
said, in giving his report of his last week’s 
work, that he was present and took part 
in the services at the laying of the cor- 
ner-stone of the Evangelical Lutheran 
church in this city on the previous Sab- 
bath. As no other subject was started, 
Mr. Scudder was asked what he thought 
about the practice of laying church cor- 


‘ner-stones on the Sabbath day. He re- 


plied that he had raised the question 
when called to assist, but Mr. Miller, the 
pastor of the Lutheran church, informed 
him that the services would be only such 
as were appropriate to the day, and that, 
by his information, it was the custom in 
this State to lay the corner-stones of 
churches on the Sabbath. Mr. Scudder 
reported that the services were of a very 
excellent character and befitting the day, 
no manual labor being needed except to 
drop the stone into its place. Drs. War- 
ren and Mooar were asked, as among 
the oldest ministers present, if it has 
been the custom in our denomination to 
lay corner-stones on the Sabbath, in Cal- 
ifornia. They replied that it had not; 
they had not known it to be done except 
in the Unitarian and Roman Catholic 
Churches. Dr. Warren added that he 
should not object to such work on the 
Sabbath, but would be glad to engage in 
it often. There was very little more 
said. Another subject was taken up, 
which occupied the greater part of the 
hour. 


One of our city dailies, which is noth- 
ing if not sensational, professed to re- 
port the discussion referred to above. It 
gave a distorted and unfair view of the 
matter. Instead of representing it as a 
kindly and brotherly inquiry into the 
practice, it gave the idea that, certainly, 
one of those who took part in the dis- 
cussion — Rev. John Kimball — took 
Brother Scudder quite severely to task 
for attending the services, and denounced 
Rev. Miller and his Church for thus vio- 
lating the sanctity of the Sabbath day. 
Its attempt was very evident—to get up, 
if not a quarrel, yet unpleasant feeling 
among the brethren. The reporter of 
that busybody sheet must needs go and 
interview Pastor Miller the next day and 
get him to reply to views which were 
reported but which were not ex- 
pressed in the meeting. But it would 
be an endless task-to follow up the gar- 
bled reports of the Club which are made 
in our dailies, and attempt to correct 
them. We have long been of the opin- 
ion that reporters should not be allowed 
in the meetings of the Club, as they are 
not in most similar meetings in our East- 
ern cities, especially in the large weekly 
ministers’ meetings in Boston, where the 
secular press is much more friendly to 
Christianity than in San Francisco, and 
where fair and correct reports would 
much more likely be given. 


Why are reporters of our secular pa- 
pers in these religious meetings on Mon- 
days anyway? They make little mention 
of Sunday church services. Hundreds 
of good sermons and Sabbath-schools 
are never noticed, while Monday morn- 
ing’s paper has column after column 
about games and sports and fights, etc. 
But when a few gentlemen come together 
in a private way, to talk over the work of 
their churches and discuss some useful 
subjects, the most sensational of these 
dailies are usually represented. (The 
Bulletin, which does report Sabbath ser- 
vices very well, is never represented.) 
Why are these reporters there, except to 
light upon some precious morsel which 
they can dish up for no good purpose ? 
If full and fair reports could be printed 
in these dailies they would often do great 
good. We do not believe such reports 
are.wanted, or would be printed. 


Rev. John Kimball does not believe 
that it is a good custom to lay the corner- 
stones of church buildings on the holy 
Sabbath. He said at the Club that it is 
usually attended with more or less man- 
ual labor. He was sorry that his good 
Brother Miller and his church decided to 
have these services on Sunday; he so. 
expressed himself to him beforehand and 
in the Club in the kindest way. He 
said very little. Nobody was denounc- 
ed; nobody was taken to task. We 
wish Brother Miller had been pres- 
ent, as he is invited always tu be, 
and as he sometimes has _ been. 
He certainly would not have thought that 
any member of the Club went out of his 
way or made an effort to introduce the 
subject, to bring a reproach upon him or 
his church. 


Much might be said upon corner-stone 
laying on Sunday. This instance was evi- 
dently an exception to the genera! rule. 
Everything of a manual labor sort was 
done before the Sabbath, and all the 
exercises were of a high order and most 
sacred. But usually labor in preparation 
is needed and is done to the very hour 
when the corner-stone is laid. It is a 
part of the building, and we do not want 
our churches built on Sunday. “Six 
days shalt thou labor.” Then, it is not 
customary to do such work on the Sab- 
bath in older, better and more Christian 
parts of the world. If this is a good 
custom, why has it not been adopted in 
these other places? Our California inno- 
vations in these respects are not good. 
Justly would the Christian world look 
with suspicion upon a Sunday practice 
which had its origin here in this Sabbath- 
breaking land. The general disposition 
here to make this holy day a holiday has 


doubtless some demoralizing effect even 
upon Christian people. We need to be 
especially upon our guard amid such sur- 
roundings. 


There is a marked and increasing 
practice to do more and more worldly 
work on the Sabbath. .Sabbath travelling 
and secular reading are common among 
professing Christians. There is a secu- 
lar side of church work which is attended 
to by some on the Sabbath. Churches 
and church societies have their annual 
meetings, with treasurer’s report, the 


election of officers, etc., on the Sabbath. 


As well might a bank or an insurance com- 
pany have its annual meeting on the Sab- 
bath. But would it be legal? Isa 
church business meeting and election on 
the Sabbath legal? It is the secular side 
of church organization which, like the lay- 
ing of corner-stones, is part of a week 
day’s work. We protest against lugging 
everything into the Holy Sabbath, to the 
ruin of that day, as a day of worship, and 
Christian work and sacred rest. 


PUGET SOUND JOTTINGS. 


Plymouth church, Seattle, is constantly 
receiving accessions, and will soon need 
to arrange for larger quarters. ‘Taylor 
church received eight new members on 
September 2d, and seems prospering 
every way with her now thirty members, 
Pastor Dawson and his very efficient 
wife are doing very successful work in 
the northerly part of this bustling city. 

Our new home missionary, Superin- 
tendent Rev. Reuben A. Beard, has de- 
cided to fix his residence in Seattle, and 
is already there with his family. 

He has been with the First church, 
Tacoma, for two or three Sabbaths past, 
endeavoring to prepare the way for the 
coming of-a new pastor, whoever he may 
be. 

The Scandinavian church of Tacoma 
has nearly completed its new house of 
worship, which will soon be ready for 
dedication. 

The churches at Steilacoom and Lake- 
view and out-stations are greatly grieved 
at the thought of losing Pastor Newberry, 
who has been called to be Principal of 
our Puget Sound Academy at Coupe- 
ville. We cannot blame these people in 
this, for Brother Newberry has won the 
affections of everybody in that whole, 
wide-stretching parish; proved himself to 
be an able preacher, and very helpful in 
all his relations to the people in the 
southern portion of Pierce county. With 
the help of the people, but largely with 
his own hands, he has just completed a 
very comfortable parsortage at Steilacoom, 
of eight rooms ; and, although his family 
Cannot enjoy its use, as expected, it will 
be there to give comfort to his successor. 


Our Academy, besides securing Prin- 
cipal Newberry, continues Rev. George 
Lindsay as Professor of Natural Science, 
which position he will, for the present, 
occupy, in addition to the pastorate of 
the Coupeville church. The trustees 
have been very fortunate in securing 
Miss Fanny H. Wood as Principal of 
the ladies’ department, coming, as she 
does, direct from the faculty of Michigan 
State Normal School, perhaps the most 
successful institution of its class in the 
United States, and is highly recommend- 
ed by all her former associates as pecul- 
larly well fitted for the position to which 
she is called. Miss Whelan, as instructor 
in music, comes with the best of testi- 
monials from the Oberlin Convervatory 
of Music, and we expect that department 
to be put on a better footing than hither- 
to. So large a number of students are 
likely to be present during the coming 
year that the trustees are obliged to im- 
mediately erect an additional . building 
for a young men’s dormitory, providing 
twelve additional rooms. 

The Franklin church is growing finely 
under the pastorate of Rev. M. P. Jones, 
late of Vernon, Mich. Congregations 
are only limited by the scanty accommo- 
dations allowed by the Oregon Improve- 
ment Company, who own or control all 
the property here. The people are, 
however, now making an effort either to 
purchase or erect a building for church 
purposes. At Black Diamond, where 
Pastor Jones resides, is the older church, 
which is yoked with Franklin, and is do- 
ing well. 

Rev. Henry Bates of Crete, Neb., and 
father of our Seattle Plymouth church 
pastor, will spend the fall and winter on 
the Sound, and who, at the age of over 
three score and ten years, feels too young 
to cease laboring, has agreed to-supply 
the little church at Eagle Harbor and 
the congregation connected with the 
flourishing Sunday-school at Maple Val- 
ley, on alternate Sabbaths, until March. 

Rev. L. W. Brintnall, late of Sheldon, 
Ia., is another veteran, who, coming to 
this Pacific Northwest to spend his re- 
maining years with his children at Olym- 
pia, immediately seeks rest in the sup- 
plying of neighboring churches; and 
among others purposes to preach occa- 
sionally for the pastorless people at 
Kamilche, in Mason county. 

The ten Sunday-schools gathered since 
May by Superintendent Greene, in King, 
Pierce and Thurston counties, are every 
one doing well, and several of them, 
which opened with only fifteen or eight- 
een, now, after three months, have from 
thirty-five to fifty in regular attendance. 

Seattle, Sept. rst. S. G. 


The Costa Rican Government has 
ratified the contract negotiated by its rep- 
resentative with the Nicaragua Ship Ca- 
nal Company. As the final surveys are 
already completed, the ratification of the 
contract now leaves no hindrance in the 
per beginning the great international 
work. 


LETTER FROM PORTLAND, OR. 


Rev. A. F. Beard, the new Home 
Missionary Superintendent for Washing- 
ton Territory, made a flying visit to our 
city during the past week. His wife 
came out from the East about four 
weeks ago. Mr. Beard’s headquarters 
are at Seattle, Washington Territory. 
He is getting into the harness rapidly 
as possible, and finds the work in ‘his 
field a very important and growing one. 

Rev. E. W. Dixon, who for eleven 
years has labored in the Yakima and 
adjacent valleys, has given up his minis- 
terial work on account of ill health. 
He is now living near Forest Grove, 
Washington county, Oregon. 


Miss Ella C. Sabin, for several years 
principal of the North school of this 
city, a member of the Society of the 
First church, was tendered the chair of 
elecution and rhetoric in the University of 
Oregon, some time ago. Immediately 
thereafter she was elected to the posi- 
tions of Principal of the Portland High 


School, and City Superintendent of 


Schools, with a salary of $3,000 per year, 
conditioned upon the Regents of the 
University accepting her resignation. 
This they did last week. At the same 
time they elected Miss Luella C. Carson, 
the eldest daughter of Hon. J. C. Carson 
of this city, tothe place made vacant by 
the resignation of Miss Sabin. Miss 
Carson is a member of the First church, 
and a faithful worker. She is greatly 
beloved by all who know her, and will 
be missed in this city by a large circle 
of friends. She is a graduate of St. 
Helen’s Hall, in this city, and taught 
five years at Pacific University, Forest 
Grove. For some time past she has 
been second principal in the Portland 
North school. She is well qualified for 
the position to which she has been 
appointed. 

In no way along the line of our Chris- 
tian work can we do more good than by 
systematic and judicious visitation of 
the sick. The bond of sympathy and 
union, created by such kindly and help- 
ful ministrations, becomes very strong, 
and the influence for good upon the 
person, and indirectly upon the com- 
munity at large, is beyond measure. 
Secret societies, whatever may be said of 
their merits or demerits, find a cause 
largely for their existence just here. 
The leading idea of most of them is 
friendship, charity and brotherly love. 
The Church properly is the repository of 
all these virtues, and should exemplify 
them, as they are the direct outgrowth of 
the Master’s teachings ; but the truth is, 
much as we may dislike to admit it, 
that, except in very rare cases, while the 
Church holds to these principles in theo- 
ry, the practice of them is limited, in- 
deed. These observations come to 
mind on account of a visit paid by four 
members of a secret society here to an 
aged brother, who had been lying quite 
ill for several weeks. The sick man, 
while surrounded by comfort, even lux- 
ury, good physicians and nurses, was 
gradually losing his grip on life, and had 
become almost hopelessly despondent. 
Such word coming to the ears of one of 
the brothers referred to, he talked the 
matter over with the other three, all hav- 
ing been on intimate terms with the sick 
one for many years, and they determin- 
ed to go in a body to his bedside. Ac- 
cordingly, a team was procured, and a 
drive of thirty miles brought them to 
their destination. The house of sickness 
was sought at once. The spokesman 
led the party to the sick-bed, keeping 
the others out of sight for the moment 
After glad courtesies were exchanged, 
the others came up to the bedside, one 
after another, and grasped the sick man’s 
hands. This was too much. He broke 
down completely—cried like a child. 
Soon recovering his composure, in heart- 
felt accents he expressed his gratitude 
for the visit. After two hours of cheer- 
ful conversation the party left, and the 
sick man began to recover from that 
hour. The attending physician said: 
‘Gentlemen, you have done your broth- 
er a most valuable and timely service ; it 
was better than my medicine; he will live.” 
And he is living. This incident occur- 
red a month ago, and the aged man— 
beyond seventy -—-is daily gaining 
strength, and bids fair to have several 
years added to his life. The power of 
kind words and cheerful, hopeful sympa- 
thy is beyond expression. The Church 


must arouse itself, and take greater | 


advantage of this Christlike method of 
doing good. 

One of the most helpful aids in the 
general work of the First church is the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, of which Mrs, T. 
E. Clapp is now President, and Mrs. F. 
Eggert Secretary. These officers are 
endeavoring to have every lady in 
church and congregation become a 
member of the Society. It was organiz- 
ed some five years ago to assist in the 


financial enterprises of the church, and | 


to do such charitable, benevolent and 
social work as, from time to time, might 
be called for in the parish bounds. 
Since its organization, the bulk of the 
repairs in and about the church have 
been made by this Society—together with 
renewal and furnishing in the way of 
cushions, carpet, pulpit furniture, etc. 
The purchase of the organ in the main 
audience room was also largely due to 
their efforts. Their work has covered 
the expenditure of several thousands of 
dollars. ‘The near prospect of a new 
house of worship imposes on it the pros- 
pect of larger demands. 

The question of music in the First 
church, as well as in many others, is a 
vexed one. For a year or more past 
a lady with a fine soprano voice has had 
the matter in charge, but a larger offer 
elsewhere led to a desire upon her part 


to close her engagement six months 
before its time. Hence the choir went 
to pieces the last Sunday in July, since 
which time we have got along as best 
we could. To-day the music was 
furnished by a male quartette of excel- 
lent voices, who sang in a very accepta- 
ble manner, leading the congregation in 
a volume of praise which was most heart- 
ily joined in by all present. 

Vacation time is about at an end, but 
the most uncomfortable weather of the 
season it is now our privilege to enjoy. 
Every day for a week the thermometer 
has climbed from 85 degrees to 92 de- 
grees, and, with the dense smoke arising 
from forest fires and unusual absence of 
breezes, has made the weather sultry, in- 
deed. But it has been favorable to the 
farmers. Their crops have been won- 
derfully abundant, and no better harvest- 
time ever occurred. Such labor” will 
soon be over, and then Oregon’s greatest 
blessing—rain— will be gladly welcom- 
ed. 

Pastor Clapp returned to his labor to- 
day, and was gladly welcomed. His 
sermon this morning was founded upon 
Luke viii: 43-48—the miracle of healing 
the woman. He dwelt upon the conta- 
gion of sin. There was no cure except 
the contagion of Christ’s virtue, which 
will be manifest to all who have faith in 
him. God will not resist the importuni- 
ty of human faith, It is the experience 
of every heart that there is nothing to do 
but to trust in God. This will incline 
us to do his will and be at one with him. 
A striking comparison was drawn be- 
tween the Great Healer of our sinsick 
souls and earthly physicians. Christ was 
at once the healer and the medicine. 
The end of medical science was perma- 
nent health for mind and body ; the end 
of Christ’s healing was peace and ever- 
lasting joy for the soul. Nothing was 
done by Christ that man coulddo, His 
opportunity was man’s extremity. Faith 
in Christ is the great remedy, as shown 
in this miracle. We are touched by 
Christ’s humanity and blessed by his holy 
name. There is hope for us, even 
though our sins be as scarlet, for we have 
his promise. GEORGE HENRY. 

Sept. 2, 1888. 


THEN AND NOW IN ANEW ENGLAND 
TOWN. 


BY REV. H. E. JEWETT. 


This town was chartered in 1786. 
One year later the first frame house was 
erected. Seven years later, at the 
“March meeting,” the freemen voted not 
to raise money by a tax “to pay for 
preaching the gospel.” It was not till 
1804 that any effort to secure a salary 
for a minister either by tax-or by volun- 
tary efforts was successful. In that year 
the munificent sum of one hundred 
dollars was raised by tax for the preaching 
of the gospel, and it required three men 
to superintend the expenditure. 

What would be thought now if it were 
known that any California town had gone 
eighteen years, until it had a population 
of 800, before it had stated Christian 
worship or a church building! And yet 
this beautiful town, now famous for its 
churches, its morality, its Christian be- 
nevolence, had this bad beginning, that 
for nearly a score of years horse races 
brought together the only assembly on 
the Sabbath, and the few Christian 
citizens had no place of worship. 

In 1804 a town hall was erected in 
the geographical center of the town on 
the top of a hill difficult of approach. 

Those who wished were allowed to 
put in pews at their own expense, to 
which they should have title as their 
own property, and so the first “meeting 
house” was provided for. It was not 
till 1809 that a church organization was 
effected, and even then there was no 
pastor found for six years. 

But what a change has been wrought 
during the years that have followed 
The one Congregational church with/its 
news in the Town Hall has become/one 
of four, all provided with their own build- 
ings, one of which is a “poem in stone.” 

These churches have over one thousand 
members, and their contributions to 
Christian work in their own parishes and 
throughout the world amounted in 1887 
to more than twenty thousand dollars. 
Eight or ten other churches, for the most 
part well sustained, and a prosperous 
Y. M. C. A., help give Christian character 
to the town. -The quiet streets on the 
Sabbath are a testimony to the Christian 
character of the community. 

By general consent nearly all the 
stores are closed at six o’clock on Wednes- 
day evenings, the night of the mid-week 
prayer-meetings. 

I have written these notes not for the 
purpose of setting forth the excellencies of 
this town. To do this one must needs 
speak of its academy, its atheneum 
and art gallery, its scale factory, and 
other industries, its beautiful homes, its 
charming scenery, its cultured citizens. 

I have felt that there is in the religious 
history of this town a lesson of patience 
for weary Christian workers in California. 
Our churches struggle, our ministers sigh. 
our institutions grow slowly, our com- 
munities are indifferent to the claims of 
the Gospel, but the same vital force of 
of Christian faith that met and overcome 
ungodliness in this once wicked com- 
munity is at work in every community 
in California. If sin abounds there 
more than it ever did here, grace too 
abounds there more than it used to here. 
It abounds through a kindlier sentiment 
toward Christian churches on the part of 
the irreligious, through the organized sym- 
pathy of brethren, as shown in the 
A. H. M. S., the A. C. U., the General 
Association, the local conference, the 
Sunday-school and other instrumentali- 
ties. It abounds through a higher stand- 


ard of Christian living that existed seven- 
ty years ago. 

Small numbers may increase, but 
faith as small as a mustard seed sha// 
increase, and the mountain shall be cast 
into the sea. But with patience must 
be linked perseverance, and the two 
linked to faith—faith in the promises, 
faith in the power of the Gospel, faith 
that California as well as Vermont is to 
be among the kingdoms of this world 
that are to become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, faith in 
Him whose we are and whom we serve. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt., Aug., 1888. 


EVIL THOUGHTS. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE, 


We cannot be too watchful and care- 
ful to guard against the habitual or occa- 
sional presence of evil thoughts, imagi- 
nations and words in the chambers of 
our consciousness. If we carelessly ad- 
mit debasing visitors of any such type 
and quality into the guest room of our 
inner life, we shall find to our surprise 
and our grief that they will haunt us to 
the infection and corruption of that life. 
We do not mean to go astray from the 
paths of cleanliness and purity ; we have 
no idea of welcoming any defiling influ- 
ence into the fellowship of our thoughts; 
but, if we carelessly admit any such 
familiarity with corruption, we are laying 
asnare for our souls, and putting the 
key of their guest chambers into the grasp 
of intending evil. 

A figure pauses before us, in society 
or in solitude, with which, in its present 
attitude, we have associated the indul- 
gence of some questionable propensity ; 
and, though we would not call up any 
such wayward conception, the habit of 
the past controls the issue, and we live 
over again in thought the abasement of 
other days. | 

A word is spoken in our hearing, the 
articulation of which in times gone by 
has possessed for us a significance vio- 
lating some principle of morality, and if 
we use it, repeat it, or listen to it now 
stains our thought with the tint of that 
unforgotten coloring. If we can keep 
such word, with its old-time translation, 
out of the catalogue of what we hear or 
speak, let us see to it that it invite 
no such intelligence of our spirit, and 
renew no profane or unclean sensation. 


We may have habitually associated 
certain movements and gestures of the 
body with the expression and indulgence 
of some unholy passion, with a law so 
absolute that this corporeal sign cannot 
fail to convey its explicit meaning, and 
must, if we would be free from its defile- 
ment, be wholly discarded from our 
recognition and our sensibilities, and 
shut out from the range of our active 
intelligence. Resist and banish such 
conscious association, if you would keep 
the spirit pure and sweet within. 


I need not multiply these paragraphs 
to make my meaning clear. What I 
wish is to insist upon our constant vigi- 
lance to keep the chambers of our souls 
free from the contagion of evil thoughts 
and imaginations, and so to guard and 
preserve our future from corruption out 
of the past. 


STOCKTON PRAYER-MEET- 


The suggestion in a recent issue of 
THE PAcIFic, that some account of the 
various methods pursued in the conduct 
of prayer-meetings might be interesting 
and helpful, leads me to report our 
method of procedure in the Stockton 
prayer-meeting. The subject for the 
meeting is selected by some one appoint- 
ed by the pastor, and 1s announced one 
week prior to the time of its considera- 
tion. We have rarely failed as yet to 
get athoroughly interesting and practical 
subject. Those who have the choice of 
a subject are certain to be interested in 
the meeting as they hardly would be in 
any other way. In my ministerial work 
thus far one of my greatest difficulties 
has been to select suitable topics for the 
prayer-meeting; and this, not because of 
any lack of appropriate themes, but 
rather because of a superabundance. It 
is difficult at times to make a selection, 
and the pastor often discovers that what 
is of great interest to him fails to have 
the same interest for his people. By al- 
lowing the people to make a selection of 
topics, I believe that ordinarily the inter- 
est of the meeting can be better main- 
tained, and we shall be far less in danger 
of discussing subjects that are purely 
speculative, and have no real, vital inter- 
est for plain, every-day sort of people. I 
appoint, also, one of our people—usually 
one of the younger ones—who might be 
unwilling to select a topic for us, to se- 
lect the hymns that are to be used in the 
meeting ; and, as the topic for the meet- 
ing is announced a weex in advance, I 
suggest the propriety of selecting, so far 
as possible, such hymns as will best suit 
the topic, and usually the people are 
very happy in their selections. I have a 
custom, also, of asking in thé meeting, 
“Are any of the people sick or in 
trouble?” And if I learn of any thus 
situated I make haste to visit them at 
the earliest opportunity, and urge the 
people to do the same. Our meetings 
are as free and informal as I can make 
them. Long speeches are discouraged. 
Everybody is expected to contribute, 
though it be nothing more than a text of 
Scripture. I endeavor to get so full of 


the subject we discuss that, if the interest 
flags for a moment, I can furnish some 
stimulus in the shape of anecdote or 
illustration, so that all the time shall be 
well occupied, and the tedious pauses so 
common in many of our meetings shall 


i 


| be altogether avoided. 


E. J. R. 
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PACIFIC COAST. 


At the meeting of the Club last Mon- 
day Rev. W. W. Scudder presented an 
interesting paper on ‘Our Congrega- 
tional City Missionary.” 

The subject for consideration at the 
Club next Monday will be, ‘* What 
Measures Shall be Adopted for the 
Evangelization of this City?” Rev. Dr. 
Dwinell is to present it. Among the 
visitors present were Professor Mansfield, 
Rev. G. B. Allen, Rev. Henry W. Jones, 
Rev. John Thompson, Deacon S. D. 
Ayers of Tulare City and Loyal L. 
Wirt, theological student. 


Rev. Dr. Dwinell officiated at the 
First church in this city last Sabbath 
morning, preaching a most excellent 
practica: discourse from the text, Acts 
xx: 22, 23. now, behold, I go 
bound in the Spirit unto Jerusalem, not 
knowing the things that shall befall me 
there, save that the Holy Ghost witness- 
eth in every city, saying that bonds and 
afflictions abide 


Four persons were received into the 
Fourth church last Sabbath. Three 
were on profession of faith. 


Rev. Dr. Pond preached Sabbath 
morning to the juveniles on “ Life in 
Reference to Heaven,” and to the adults 
on “ Bringing Heaven Down to Men.” 
At night Rev. W. N. Meserve held an 
interesting and successful evangelistic 
service. 


The Ascension of Jesus,” and The 
Resurrection of Life and of Damnation,” 
were the subjects on which Chap- 
lain Rowell preached in the Mariners’ 
church. 

There were some eighty Christian 
Chinese at the communion Sabbath 
evening in the Central Chinese Mission 
in this city. 

Rev. A. L. Rankin preached at Ocean 
View Sabbath morning, and at Pilgrim 
Chapel in the afternoon. 


Rev. E. C. Oakley supplied the Peta- 
luma church, having a good day. 


Rev. Dr. Bothwell, pastor of the 
West Oakland church, occupied the pul- 
pit of the First church, Oakland, Sab- 
bath morning. Pastor McLean preached 
at night. 

‘Faithful in the Least,” and The 
Call of Elisha,” were the subjects on 
which Rev. G. H. Merrill preached at 
the Market-street church, Oakland. 


Mr. Loyal L. Wirt, one of the students 
in our Pacific Theological Seminary, has 
been spending his vacation in the service 
of the Congregational Sunday-school and 
Publishing Society. He began his work 
about the first of June. During the 
three months following, he traveled over 
1,700 mules, thoroughly canvassing the 
counties of Siskiyou, Shasta, Modoc, 
Lassen, Tehama, Plumas and Butte. 
Most of the distance was traveled by 
stage and horse-back. He visited hun- 
dreds of homes, made twenty-one ad- 
dresses, reorganized two Congregational 
churches, established nine Sunday- 
schools, enrolling two hundred and 
ninety-eight scholars, while some of these 
schools have doubled and trebled since 
their organization. He distributed a 
large amount of Christian literature and 
presented one school with a library. 


Antioch reports a communion service 
held Sunday, and five additions to the 
church—all heads of families. We were 
in hopes to have had a large accession 
from our training school, the neophites 
of the Christian Endeavor, but the har- 
vest not reaped now, we shall reap here- 
after. Considering the excessive heat of 
the season not yet over,our Sunday-school, 
prayer-meetings and congregations have 
been very well sustained and steadily 
grows. Sabbath evening a praise service 
was organized by the flourishing society 
of Christian Endeavor, and carried 
through with success to a full and grati- 
fied audience. T. M, O. 


In the Congregational church, Benicia, 
on last Sabbath, two newly-elected dea- 
cons were ordained. The subject of 
discourse, both morning and evening, re- 
lated to the duties and responsibilities of 
the office of deacon, as learned from the 
Acts and epistles. The occasion was 
marked with hope for the church. By 
death and removal it has been for some 
years deprived of deacons, so that now 
it is prepared to appreciate those whom 
they have chosen. Their names are 
James W. McBain and J. L. Kirkman. 


The annual meeting of the Woman’s 
State Home Missionary Society will be 
held in the First Congregational church, 
Oakland, Monday, September roth, at’ 
2 P. M. 

Rev. C. B. Sumner of Pomona Col- 
lege supplied the Ontario church on 
Sunday last, preaching two very accepta- 
ble and able sermons, 

Our church at San Buenaventura is 
doing nicely. “We have added over 
forty to it the last six months. Rev. Mr. 
Murphy is doing a good work. Wehave 


just had a fair, from which we realized 


three hundred dollars.” 


Our young and vigorous church at Po- 
mona, under the successful and able pas- 
torate of Rev. Lucien H. Frary, has 
quadrupled its membership in fifteen 
months, and on Sunday last the church 
had a very interesting communion ser- 
vice, receiving to its membership twelve 
additions—nine by letter and three on 
confession, the same coming from six dif- 
ferent States, and their ages ranging from 
roto 70. The pastor takes a much- 
needed vacation for the next four weeks. 

Com. 


Ata meeting of the Board of Trustees 


an advantage. 


of Alameda Congregational church held 
Wednesday evening, August 29, 1388, 
the following resolutions were adopted : 

‘WHEREAS, Mr. George Tait, a late 
member of the Board, has been removed 
by the hand of death; therefore, 

* Resolved, That we sincerely mourn 
his departure and deplore the absence of 
his wise counsel and judgment from our 
deliberations; 

** Resolved, That in him we have uni- 
formly found a Christian gentleman— 
upright, sincere, gentle and winning in 
manner, sympathetic, modest, generous ; 
of rich intellectual endowments, broad 
culture, liberal views and quick discern- 
ment ; 

“ Resolved, That these resolutions be 
spread upon our minutes, and that a 
copy be sent to the family of our deceas- 
ed brother. O. M. GopDARD, 

“P, J. KEELER, 

“EK, J. Dopce, 

“F, C, Howe, 

JAMES AGER, 
JoHN H. Hayes, 

‘Board of Trustees of Alameda ‘First 
Congregational church.” 

OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


_PRESBYTERIAN. — Rev. Dr. John 
Hemphill preached in San Jose on a re- 
cent - Sabbath. Rev. H. H. Rice of 
the Second church, Oakland, is preach- 
ing a series of sermons on “ Heaven.” 
Rev. C. Wadsworth, pastor-elect of 
the Howard church in this city, is 
preaching to large congregations. 


Baptist. — The Baptist Ministerial 
Union, on a recent Monday, discussed 
the needs of San Francisco. Dr. Ash- 
more wants four young men from Cali- 
fornia for misionaries to China. Rev. 
G. B. Rieman has returned to this State, 
and has a beautiful model of the taber- 
nacle, on which he will lecture. 


MetuHopist.—The M. E. Conference 
assembled in Pacific Grove last night. 
To-night they hold their annual Confer- 
ence temperance meeting. It is to be 
addressed by Rev. Dr. W. R. Goodwin 
of Illinois, and others. Bishop Bow- 
man was at the Sixth-street church, Sac- 
ramento, recently, and gave a most in- 
teresting address on “India.” At 
San Jose last Sunday, in the First Meth- 
odist church, Bishop Thomas Bownian 
of St. Louis preached in the morning, 
and Rev. Dr. Spencer in the evening. 
Bishop Bowman presides at the Con- 
ference at Pacific Grove. The services are 
held in their new church edifice. A 
large number of delegates are already 
there. 


MeETHODIstT SouTH.— A _ successful 
Church Extension mass meeting was re- 
cently held in Santa Rosa. A most 
enjoyable and profitable camp-meeting 
was held in the Ukiah Circuit a little 
time ago. 


ANOTHER PRAYER-MEETING. 


It some respects, it is a model; in 
many ways, it is like the great majority 
of meetings ; and, like most meetings, it 
runs more or less in certain ruts. This 
is not a disadvantage in itself, but rather 
Too much novelty and 
variety is possible in such meetings, and 
there is always too much when the 
strength of the meeting is used up in the 
novelties. I have seen meetings killed 
by such means. There must be some 
system and regularity about a prayer- 
méeting in order to get the best results. 

This prayer-meeting is one conducted 
by the Endeavor Society of the San Ber- 
nardino Congregational church, It isa 
well-attended meeting ; the room is very 
well filled. A full attendance is an in- 
spiration, and a kind of guaranty of a 
good meeting. It is the common prac- 
tice of those attending to bring their Bi- 
bles; and, evidently, judging from the 
little boek-marks placed in many of these 
Bibles, there has been made a careful 
preparation for the proper use of the Bi- 
ble in the meeting. Phere is no virtue 
in a Bible in your hand to make an 
earnest and profitable meeting. It is 
the Bible in the hand, and the Bible 
preparation in the mind and heart, that 
counts for good in such meetings. The 
leader opens the meeting in a very sim- 
ple way—a passage of Scripture is read 
responsively with those present, a very 
short prayer is offered, and only a sen- 
tence or two of remarks made. Gener- 
ally, the opening exercises, with singing, 
do not occupy more than eight to ten 
minutes. As soon as the leader has 
taken this part, the time belongs to those 
present, and they have a due sense of 
their privilege in taking this time. There 
are some who have inutually agreed to 
take the first short pause that occurs. 
As a result, no short pauses do occur. 
All are prepared to take part in some 
way, and they also know that the time is 
short, and only an economical use of 
time will permit all to take part who 
have planned to. Verses of Scripture 
are read in the line of the thought of 
the evening, and a few shart expressions 
are Offefed on the verses. Some give 
brief personal testimony; others read 
short extracts, which have been culled 
or written for this meeting. About six 
or eight minutes before closing the meet- 
ing, the leader announces a season of 
prayer. In response, all in the room 
kneel; and then those who are willing 
offer up brief prayers, some in a single 
sentence, others in four or five ; but none 
offer a long prayer. I have heard as 
many as twelve such brief, earnest pray- 
ers in one of these meetings. This sea- 
son of prayer is closed by the Lord’s 
Prayer in unison. A hymn is sunt, and 
then the meeting ends, 

The model traits of this meeting are : 
(1) The Holy Spirit is evidently pres- 
ent, and evidently welcomed by the 


members of the society. (2) Nearly all 


high-handed proceedings. 


meeting, and prayerfully anxious to make 
it a blessed time. (3) There has been 
made for the meeting a careful and 
scriptural preparation. (4) There is a 


every one to take some active participa- 
tion in the meeting. (5) Everybody is 
brief and to the point. 

This meeting has manifestly got into 
a rut, and had better remain there as 
long as it has the above characteristics, 
and the real spiritual power,which always 
attends it ; for this prayer-meeting is felt 
among our young people and in our 
church for good ; it is truly a bethel—a 


meeting place with God. 
E. C. OAKLEY. 


BETHANY CHURCH. 


At Bethany church, on last Friday 
evening, the ‘“‘ Bethany Boys and Girls ” 
gave a most delightful entertainment for 
the benefit of their library. The au- 
dience room was filled, and the net’ pro- 
ceeds are found to be about $65. For 
many years Brother Pond, the pastor, 
has maintained what he called has ‘‘ the 
boys’ and girls’ prayer-meeting,”’ held on 
Friday afternoons. Having a great 
aversion to making the Sunday-school a 
medium for the circulation of books, he 
proposed that the attendants on this 
meeting—reaching, in the aggregate, 


a library, to be opened for the present on 
Friday afternoons, but, by-and-by, to be 
accessible much oftener. The project 
was warmly welcomed ; rehearsals were 
faithfully and enthusiastically attended, 
and the result was one of the most de- 
lightful entertainments ever enjoyed at 
Bethany. The effort has had the effect 
to draw “the hoys and girls” together 
into what promises to become a permia- 
nent organization, which, in its develop- 


ers” has been for young people more 
advanced. 
The morning sermon last Sunday at 


‘¢ What Shall I do, Lord ?” 
ing the bi-monthly evangelistic service 
was held. The pastor spoke of eyes that 
do not see and ears that do not hear, 
The results of the meeting were such as 


work along that line. 


SONOMA CHURCH. 


SONOMA, Sept. 1, 1888. 

DEAR PACIFIC: 
well and Dr. Warren postponed their 
visits until this time, or should they now 
drop in upon us, the dingy appearance 
of our church edifice they would find 
displaced by a bright covering of oil and 
white lead—so combined and so tinted 
as to give a most pleasing effect. The 
same may be said, too, of the parsonage. 
Though new to us, it is, indeed, an old 
building, and such has been its external 
appearance that it has been an eyesore 
to many of the well-wishers of the church. 


ed, it appears more attractive, is, indeed, 
quite a cosy home for the pastor, and, 
together with the church edifice, speaks 
well for the Congregational people. 

While all of us have had a part in 
this, great credit is due Mr. James B, 
Morris, a member of the congregation, 
who, going hither and yon, has inter- 
viewed most of the disposed ones in our 
community, and succeeded in raising 
something over two hundred dollars. 

In closing, let me add that, while the 
pastor some time since expected his 
labors with this people to close with 
August, such has been their expression, 
and so urgent and unanimous their re- 
quest for him to remain, that he has 
been forced to consider the matter from 
this new standpoint, the result of which 
is, that after a month’s vacation and the 
refreshment which usually comes there- 
with, he expects to continue his labors 
where, for the past eight years, he has 
found such pleasant fellowship and co- 
operation. H, H. W, 


Another disgraceful scene occurred in 
this city last Monday, in the Sharon di- 
vorce case; this time it was in the United 
States Circuit Court. Judge Field was 


be unfavorable to “Sarah Althea,” when 
she arose and interrupted. The Judge 
ordered her to be seated, which she de- 
clined to do, and continued to use very 
insulting language, accusing him of being 
bribed. Judge Field then ordered the 
Marshall to ‘‘remove that woman from the 
court-room.” This he proceeded to do, 
‘but encountered her husband, Ex-Judge 
Terry, on the way, who struck him and 
fought him and his deputies. They were 
both finally taken from the room, when 
Terry drew a knife, and made threats, but, 
being covered with pistols, he thought dif- 
ferently. In her satchel a loaded revolver 
was found. In the afternoon Judge 
Field adjudged them both guilty of con- 
tempt of court, and sentenced the wife 


jail and Terry to six months in the same 
place. Good citizens would all be glad 
if the sentence were more severe. There 
is strong and general indignation at such 
Terry has 
used and tried to use murderous weapons 
too many,times to have many friends in 
this community. 


The bill introduced by Senator Plumb, 
of Kansas, has passed both houses of 
Congress, and cold water without a cash 


visitors at the Capitol. 


Two boys, one six the other seven 


| and insensible. 


In the even-| and conscience. 
commend this servant of God and the 
churches to any community that is pre- 
pared totmake an onslaught upon the 
; great crime of the ages, the very anti- 
greatly to encourage a continuance of Christ, as we believe, of our day. I 


that attend are deeply interested in the EL WOODFORD AT OAKLAND. 


This distinguished temperance evan- 


gelist has been with us now for a month, 
and his work is deserving of a notice in 


these columns. 
settled determination on the part of reasons, been able to do here what he 


He has not, for obvious 


did at Woodland and has done in other 


places. As a wise builder, he studies the 
conditions that meet him at each point ; 
or, perhaps it would be more correct to 
say that he sees them, for almost at a 
glance he takes in the situation and 


never seems at a loss for the right thing 


to say. This remarkable adaptability is 
one of his great powers, and he has been 
so long in the work, and is so full of 
fact, argument and anecdote that he 
rarely repeats himself except as is desir- 
able. 
for the saving of men who have come 
under the power of the drink habit, 
while at the same time he deals heavy 
blows upon the drunkard-maker and the 
saloon system, not sparing the respecta- 
ble citizen who, through policy or indif- 
ference, is in any wise aiding to hold up 
this monstrous crime. 
ures are really sermons, as, with Bible in 
hand, he holds up Christ as the only 
hope of the drunkard, and no man could 
more earnestly or forcibly present the 
very corner-stone of our faith than he has 
done at times. I regard him as a Chris- 
tian evangelist, doing in his line a work 
seventy-five or eighty young people—| second to no other as a preparation for 
should undertake to secure for themselves | 4}, on-coming of Christ’s kingdom. The 
stumbling-blocks must be taken out of the 
way, the mountains leveled and the val- 
leys filled, before the coming of the King 
in his power, and this is what the tem- 
perance 
Colonel Woodford as one of 
able leaders is especially fitted to do, 
He loves the Church and the ministry, 
and is only too thankful to work with 
Christian men and women of every 
name. 
ment, may be for them what the “ Glean- | views of duty, and why should he not 
be? A strong man with intense con- 
victicns must speak as he feels; that is his 


ros ts power, but he does not deal in invec- 
Bethany was upon Christian activity: | tive 


His work here has been largely 


Many of his lect- 


doing, and what 
its not- 


work is 


But he is very out-spoken in his 


His weapons are truth, reason 


And so we gladly 


cannot speak of the work here in detail, 


but one feature of one lecture was a run- 


ning commentary upon the Lord’s Pray- 


er. Do Christian people realize what 
Had Brother Cross- | they do when they pray, “Thy kingdom 
come,” and then give the whole weight 
of their influence to that power which is 
destroying every year more souls than 
the combined power of the churches is 
saving, or can save while this enemy is 


at large. It does not relieve the solem- 
nity of the situation to say we hate it and 
wish for its destruction; the question is, 
How does the enemy interpret our posi- 


tion? Can we be now committal? Is 


it safe, is it right to cavil about modes 
of operation in such a time as this? 


But now all is changed. Freshly paint- | Should we not rather fall into any chan- 


nel of influence open to us, fall into line 
with that wing of the great army that is 
nearest to us, dropping all personal pref- 


erences and side issues? One thing we 


must not fail to note regarding the work 
done here the past few weeks. Souls 


have been saved. Some men of stand- 


ing have been redeemed from the pow- 


er of drink, and seem to have their feet 


firmly planted on the Rock of Ages. 
The work and the workers have been 
greatly strengthened, and new lines of 
work started from which we hope great 
things. Chief of these is a ‘Gospel 
Temperance Union,” which includes 
gentleman as well as ladies, and aims to 
combine all the temperance element of 
the community in an effort to save lost 
men, and hold up the temperance stand- 
ard. We trust that Colonel’ Woodford 
will find an open door in all parts of 
our State. But let me say to all who 
have any thought of employing him as 
their leader in this work, do not trammel 
him with any conditions. He must be 
left free to use his own methods, just as 
any other evangelist is. His one con- 
suming purpose-in life is to honor God, 
and save men from the awful power of 
the drink habit. He is a man of sound 


reading his decision, which appeared to | judgment, and can be trusted. 


M. L. M. 
PROCLAMATION. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
SACRAMENTO, AUG. 10, 1888. 

To all to whom these presents shall 
come, greeting: By virtue of the au- 
thority in me vested by the Constitution 
and laws of this State, I hereby appoint 
September 9, 1888, as a legal holiday, 
for the purpose of giving the people an 
opportunity to properly celebrate the 
admission of California into the Union, 
in accordance with their expressed desire 
that the day should thus be recognized, 
As the ninth of September this year falls 
on Sunday, the following Monday, Sep- 


to one month in the Alameda County tember 16. 4888. will be the one to im 
appropriately observed. 


In thus making the day a holiday, it 
will not be inappropriate for me to say 


that of all the days in the year not one 
should be dearer to the heart of every 
inhabitant of California than that which 
marked her admission into the sisterhood 
of States. 


Business pursuits, the strife for place 


and power, the strugglein the battle of 
life for promotion, supremacy and _ for- 
equivalent will now be furnished to all | tune, should not entirely obliterate the 

sentiment of State pride and affection, 
for in my judgment the highest senti- 


ment that a community can express is 


years old, were recently taken to the Re- | gratitude for those endowments which 
ceiving Hospital, San Francisco, drunk | contribute to happiness, contentment and 
prosperity, and gives those interested an 


enviable position before the people of 
the world. 

This holiday, which, by virtue of the 
authority vested in me by the Constitu- 
tion, I am empowered to appoint, is 
entirely in consonance with my own 
views. I believe, and fully so,in thus 
commemorating the most marked era 
in the history of the State, giving us, as 
it did, the grandest and proudest heri- 
tage that ever fell to the lot of man, lay- 
ing the foundation of a structure which, 
as the years are numbered, approaches a 
condition that will eventuate in building 
up an Empire on this western confine of 


our beloved country that will be as a] 


cloud by day and a pillar of fire by 
night, giving token of our fealty, loyalty 
and devotion, as a people, to America, 
her flag, her institutions and her destiny. 

The request to-make this day a holiday, 
and for the purpose indicated, came with 
force and an earnest and patriotic feeling 
from the ‘“‘NativeSons of the Golden 
West,” an organization peculiarly Cali- 
fornian in its nature and tendencies, and 
being so generally and generously sus- 
tained by all classes of our citizens, be- 
comes doubly enhanced to the members 
thereof, as well as to myself. 

I might close this paper without any- 
thing further than those necessary details 
that contribute to give it force and vital- 
ity, but in connection I may be pardoned 
for adding a few words in obedience to 
a commendable State pride that actuates 
me at this time. Other States have 
their natal days which doubtless are 
appropriately recognized, but in my 
humble opmion no other State in the 
Union is more justified in expressing 
pride and gratification in what she has 
already done, rejoicing with exceeding 
gladness in her present, and looking for- 
ward to a glorious realization in her fu- 
ture, than California. 

No people on the face of the earth are 
more susceptible of self-government than 
those of California. There are none more 
liberty-loving, loyal, or patriotic. Ours is a 
State that is thoroughly and completely 
self-sustaining. There isnot a foot of 
land within her borders that cannot be 
utilized for the benefit of the people. 
Her educational facilities are peerless. 
Her press, her judiciary, her schools, 
her pulpits, her artisans and mechanics, 
and her business men, are an honor, in 
either of the capacities under which they 
have enlisted and to which reference is 
made in this. 

In no other State in the Union is la- 
bor more dignified, or honored, or com- 
pensated, than in California ; for to-day 
the authenticated returns go to prove 
that there is on deposit in the savings 
banks upwards of $80,000,000. This 
vast sum is the property of the working 
and laboring classes, and does not come 
in competition or comparison with those 
whose business interests induce them to 
seek the accommodation of commercial 
banks. In no other State in the Union 
are there more homesteads paid for by 
the efforts of honest labor than in Cali- 
forhia, where the one who has worked at 
the bench, dug in the trenches of ad- 
vancing progress, assisted to rear the 
magnificent buildings which beautify and 
adorn the State, or engaged in whatever 
manual or physical labor that has distin- 
guished his day’s calling, can, after his 
task is ended, wend his way to his own 
home, and rest himself for the recurring 
day of work and labor under his own 
“vine and fig tree.” 

And soI might go on and enumerate 


countless reasons for the course to be pur- | 


sued in the matter which calls this into re- 
quisition; but I will conclude by saying that 
her escutcheon is without speck or blem- 
ish, and the child born upon her soil is 
endowed with a priceless legacy in birth- 
place. Therefore, it is right and proper 
that we should celebrate the day which 
gave California birth, and with such ap- 
propriate and impressive ceremonies as 
will live forever in the memory of those 
participating. And no official act of 
mine, since exercising the power vested 
in me, has afforded me more heartfelt 
pleasure and satisfaction than the issu- 
ance of this proclamation. 

In witness whereof, 1 have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the Great Seal 
of the State to be hereto affixed, this, 
the tenth day of August, in the year of 
our Lord, one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-eight. 

R. W. WATERMAN, Governor. 


Danville, a city of 5,500 inhabitants, 
in the center of the distilling region of 
Kentucky, is free from the curse of 
liquor. For fourteen years it has had 
local option, and Prohibition has pre- 
vailed all this time. Proprietors of drug 
stores are placed under bonds of $1,000, 
and are not allowed to fill twice a pre- 
scription containing whisky. If a man 
wants whisky he has to obtain a new 
prescription. Doctors are placed under 
bond not to prescribe whisky except in 
cases of actual illness. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more IIlus- 
trations than any other American Dictionary. 


Among the supplementary features, unequaled 
for concise and trustworthy information, are 


A Biographical Dictionary 


giving brief facts concerning 9,700 Noted 
sons of ancient and modern times, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places; and a Vo- 
ecabulary of the names of Noted 


Fictitiotis Persons and Places. 


The latter is not found in any other Dictionary. 
Webster excels in SYNONYMS which are appro- 
priately found in the body of the work. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 

G, & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


CROVAL 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot 
be sold in competition with the multitude of 
low-test, short-weight alum or phosphate — 
ders. Sold only in cans. Royau Baxrne Pow- 
DEER Oo., 106 Wall street, New York. 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEAOHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
+ PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
on Hand. 


aaete! made of Wedding and Visiting 
Oards, and the Artistic Designing, Engra 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests 


Arms. 
Birthday Oards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental. 


P-d31 


THE REMINGTON 


* 


THE MECHANIOAL PEN OF THE AG 


A MACHINE WHICH RECORDS ITS OWN ACHIEVE- 
MENTS. 


Ministers, professional, literary and business 
men, who know its value from experience, 
freely state that they would not willingly be 
deprived of its services. 

ides enabling one to write two or three 
times as fast as with the pen, more legible and 
without fatigue, it gives relief from all physi- 
cal troubles engendered by the latter, saves the 
eyes and quickens the brain. 

Its manipulation aids the process of compo- 
sition by recording thought the more rapidly. 

It can write several copies at once; and per- 
fect press copies of its work can be made. 

The Remington embodies the fundamental 
— upon which alone a successful writ- 

g machine can be built, and, enjoying the ex- 
perience gained by being first on the market, 
it to-day includes all the latest improvements 
known to Writing Machines, all other ma- 
chines being but attempts to share success and 
profit by its popularity. 

Buy a Remington and Secure Highest Per- 
fection. 

Call and examine late improvements, or let 
us mail you descriptive Catalogues. 


G. G. WICKSON & CoO., 
Removed to 
8 & 5 FRONT S8T., NEAR MARKET S8. F. 


CHOIR 


Are invited to make the ensuing season their 

most successful one, by adopting oae of Dit- 

son & Co.’s books, which are most carefally 
compiled, ani contain the newest works of the 
best composers. 

American Anthem Book ($1.25 or $12 
per doz.) Johnson, Abbey and Tenney. 

leases everybody. Large sales. Order 
with Ditson & Co.’s impriat. 

Dressler’s Sacred Selections ($1.50, or 
$13.50 per doz.) Very large and varied col- 
lection. 

Jehovah's Praise. ($1, or $9 per doz.) By 
L. O. Emerson, a new church music book of 
the best character. Many new anthems and 
metrical tunes. 
= choirs or quartets will find good music 

n— 

American Male Choir ($1, or $9 per doz.) 
and in Dow’s Sacrep QuaRTEetTs ror MALE 
Vorces ($2, cloth; $1.75, boards). 

Also send for lists of our 3,000 octavo pieces, 
costing 5 to 10 cents each. | 


Any Boox ror Paros. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON: 
C. H. Drrson & Oo., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 


BAKER’S 


Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economé- 
cal, costing less than one cent 6 
5 cup. It is delicious, nourishing 
| } strengthening. easily digested, and 
| admirably adapted for invalids ag 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass, 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnzspay, SerremBer 5, 1888, 


Children's Corner. 


LITTLE ORPHANT ANNIE. 


Little orphant Annic’s come to our house to 
stay, 
An’ wash the cups an’ saucers up, an’ brush 
the crumbs away; 
An’ shoo the chickens vff the porch, an’ dust 
the hearth an’ sweep, 
An’ make the fire, an’ bake the bread, an’ 
earn her board an’ keep. 
An’ all us other children, when the supper 
things is done, 
We set around the kitchen fire an’ bas the 
mostest fun 
A-list’min’ to the witch tales ‘at Annie tells 
about, 
An’ the goble-uns ’at gits you 
Ef you 
Don’t 
Watch 
Out! 


Onc’t they was a little boy wouldn’t say bis 
prayers, 

An’ when he went to bed at night, away up 
stairs, 

His mammy heerd him holler, and his daddy 
heerd him baw], 

An’ when they turnt the kivvers down, he 
wasn’t there at all! 

An’ they seeked him in the rafter-room, an’ 
cubby-hole an’ press,_—_- 

An’ seeked him up the chimbly-fiue, an’ 
ever’: wheres, I guess; 

But all they ever found was thist his pants, 
an’ roundabout! 

An’ the gobble-uns’ll git you 

Ef you 
Don’t 
Watch 
Out! 


An’ one time a little girl ‘ud allus laugh and 


grin, 
An’ make fun of ever one, an’ all her blood 
an’ kin; ' 
An’ onc’t when they was ‘‘company,” an’ ole 
folks was there, 
She mocked ’em and shocked ’em an’ said 
she didn’t care! 
An’ thist as she kicked her heels, an’ turnt 
to run an’ hide, 
They was two great big Black Things 
a-standin’ by her side, 
An’ they snatched her through the ceilin’ 
‘fore she know’d what she’s abont, 
An’ the goble-uns’ll git ycu . 
Ef you 
Don’t 
Watch 
Out! 


An’ little orphant Annie says, when the blaze 
is blue, 
An’ the lampwick splutters, an’ the wind 
goes woo-00! 
An’ you hear the crickets quit, an’ the moon 
is gray, 
An’ the lightnin’ bugs in dew is all squench- 
ed away, 
You better mind yer parents, an’ yer teach- 
ers fond and dear, 
An’ churish them to love you, an’ dry the 
orphant’s tear, 
An’ help the pore an’ needy ones ’at clusters 
: all about, 
Er the gobble-uns’il git you 
Ef you 
Don’t 
Watch 
Out! 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


— 


THE PRODIGAL SON. 


A TRUE STORY FOR BOYS, 


* Yes,” said Ernest, thoughtfully strok- 
ing his big mustache, ‘I have been a 
Prodigal Son. I know the whole story. 
It wasn’t a bit funny. If you doubt my 
words, just try it for yourself; but pray 
don’t blame me if you find that it hurts 
worse than a ruler on a wet hand. 

** It is only fair to say that I was just 
an every-day bad boy, of a very common 
New York kind. You wouldn’t have to 
go far, my dear, to find plenty of fellows 
who were worse, and plenty more who 
were better, than I. So, you see, I was 
not so bad as bad could be; oh, dear, 
no!) Indeed, I had a kind heart, I am 
sure ; and I just adored my little mother. 
I had heaps and heaps of good inten- 
tions ; and, when mamma cried and 
begged me not to be so wild and mis- 
chievous, why, bless me, I would cry 
half the night with the realest kind of re- 
morse, and promise—oh, so earnestly— 
that I would turn over a new leaf and 
keep it turned over. I never knew a 
boy who could do more hard and bitter 
repenting in the course of a single night. 
But, then, daylight would come, and I 
would forget, and—well, you know the 
rest, if you are not a boy of the Sunday- 
school book variety. 

** My father—what shall I say about 
him ? I really suppose he ought to have 
been gadded himself, if people got what 
they deserved. But he had a lot of 
money to take care of, and he was aw- 
fully busy getting a lot more—I’m sure 
I don’t know why, for he had more than 
we could ever spend. So it was only 
once in a while that he could stop long 
enough to weep over his harum-scarum 
son. When he did stop, he used to say 
that there was enough original sin in my 
small body to keep a mischief-mill run- 
ning day and night. Then he would 
rawhide me till the welts on my back 
were criss-crossed like the shading on 
one of Mr. Thomas Nast’s big cartoons, 
though I did not have much time to 
think of pictures, I assure you. He al- 
ways ended the performance with a lect- 
ure, in which I was informed that I was 
wilder and wickeder than a whole tribe 
of Western Indians, with squaws, pa- 
pooses, Big Medicine Men, and dogs 
thrown in. I never thought much of 
is joke, but it always seemed to cheer 
him up immensely. He would then go 
back to making money, and spoil me, 
just as he had done before, with plenty 
of spending money and unlimited liberty 
to do asI please. Great humbugs, these 
rich and generous fathers, aren’t they? 


* Well, with such a start, I don’t think 
it was strange that in the middle of my 
freshman year at college I was suddenly 
sent home to stay. Somebody had been 
playing pranks. I was .pounced upon. 
Lying not being one of my accomplish- 
ments, I admitted having a hand in the 
mischief. 1 wouldn’t peach on my com- 
panions, so I was made a scapegoat. 


had disgraced the family. 
thing he could do with me, he thought, 
was to send me traveling. Perhaps I 
might pick up some common sense in 
The next I knew I[ was 
on board the American packet ship lib- 
erty, in the midst of tumbling waves, 
and bound for Australia. 
letter of credit in my pocket, and a new 
pain in my heart—one, my dear, that I 
hope you may never experience. 

‘Did I cry? Now, please don’t ask 
impertinent questions. 
and miserable amid the wild waste of 
waters ? Ab, my dear boy, you do not 
know how big and lonesome and awful 
the great sea makes this world feel. You 
never realize its size until you have been 
going for days and days, and days and 
days, and find the same circle of water 
about you, with no apparent end in front. 
You feel that the distance back to-your 
beloved home can never be measured, 
At the same time, your memory becomes 
very active, and events of years ago 
are brought vividly before you. 
can feel mamma’s last kiss like a bene- 
diction upon your brow; you can feel 
her soft, warm arms about you, just as 
when she held you close and begged 
you, while big tears fell on your hair, to 
be a good boy, and come back very, 
Oh! oh! on! how good 
you would be if you could only have 
those dear arms about you now! But all 
the money in the world could not take 
you back now. 

**So the big ship crept on, and on, 
across the summer sea, until half of this 
huge world lay between me and my 


foreign lands. 


Lonesome as 


credlt in my pocket. 
mean about my father, and he had given 
me documents which would enable me 
to draw at the various banks in Australia 
#25 sterling, or over $200 a month. 
But I had been thinking the matter over. 
There was a very considerable portion of 
the American eagle tucked away in my 
sixteen-year-old body, and I was too in- 
dependent for anything. 
mind that I would not use the letter of 
credit, or accept any further assistance 
I would cast him off. 
He had chosen to turn me away from his 
home, I said to myself. 
again would I touch a penny of his 
I would show him whether I 
was a good-for-naught, as he had said. 
My plan was to make a fortune in short 
Then I would return to New 
York, and, as I unfolded my millions to 
the astonished gaze of my stern parent, 
I should snap my fingers in his face, and 


from my father. 


of Promise. 


My father said his heart was broken. I 


The only 


There was a 


Was I homesick 


‘‘T was a hundred days older—and 
felt a hundred years—when the Liberty 
reached Melbourne. 
much about Melbourne, do you? Nor 
about Australia? Oh, yes ; I’ve no doubt 
you know just where the big red blot is 
on the map in your geography, and can 
tell me what that book says about the 
big island. But you have a very foggy 
idea about it in spite of that, I’ll wager 
You cannot imagine what a 
great country it is, with mountains and 
valleys and plains ; with rivers as big as 
the Hudson, and cities as large as Brook- 
Why, Melbourne is a big city, 
with huge wharves and warehouses, and 
elegant buildings, and street-cars, and 
noise, and smoke, and big ships and 
steamers in the harbor, and thousands 
of people who never heard of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge or the Bartholdi Statue ! 
Just think of it! I tell you I realized 
these things when I landed in the big, 
strange city, and knew there was not a 
man, woman, or child, there I had ever 
seen or heard of. 
on the ocean, I was a thousand times 
more lonesome in this bustling place, so 
full of strange faces. 
ber right out in the street, but, of course, 
I was enough of a man not to do that. 

‘‘As Isaid before, I had a letter of 
There was nothing 


You don’t know 


I wanted to blub- 


I made up my 


Never, never 


“ ‘Keep thy wealth, sirrah ! I wish none 


“It gave me great comfort to repeat 
these words, and, as I thought over my 
coming triumph, I forgot all about my 
homesick feelings. 

“Oh, dear! I don’t believe you want 
to hear the rest of this story. 
me blush to think of it. Well, if I must, 


It makes 


“T very soon found out that Melbourne 
was full of men who had come from dis- 
tant lands to get rich quickly in the Land 
The city was full of stran- 
gers of every sort—Englishmen, Irish- 
men, Americans, Spaniards, Chinamen, 
and I don’t know what all. 
pretty rough crowd, if the truth must be 
told. They were all talking of the gold 
fields and the sheep pastures, and I soon 
found out that these were considered the 
two royal roads to fortune.’ I mingled 
with the rough, restless crowd, and my 
ears burned with the stories I heard of 
fabulous nuggets of gold picked up in 
the new El Dorado. 
smooth, boyish face and my stylish 
clothes with some astonishment, but they 
were accustomed to see all sorts of men 
and boys among them, for the gold fever 
is by nO means a poor man’s disease, 
and ministers and miners often worked 
side by side, cradling for the precious 
mineral which makes the world so miser- 


It was a 


Men looked at my 


“One day I fell in with a smooth, 
sleek man who took a great interest in 
I told him all about myself and 
my plans for astonishing the governor. 
He said I was a brave fellow, and advis- 
ed me to join his party, which was get- 
ting ready for the gold fields. I was 
only too glad to accept. When I woke 
up One morning and found that my new 
friend had walked off with my new 
clothes, my gold watch, my letter of 
credit, and all my money, I began to lose 


faith in the gold fields. The rascal had 


You 


I was 


left me his well-worn clothes, and, to 
show that he still had a conscience, he 
had placed a couple of gold sovereigns 
in the vest pocket. 

“So I tried sheep-raising, perforce. 
Now, I don’t think I care to say much 
about the two years I spent, three hun- 
dred miles from Melbourne, working for 
a farmer at seven English shillings a 
week. It was not a life to brag about. 
For a young man seeking his fortune it 
was not a success. If you could have 
seen Ernest Travers, the son of a rich 
man, shelling dried peas, and helping to 
wash sheep, and currying horses, all for 
the princely sum of a dollar and a half a 
week and his board, I don’t think you 
would have envied the Prodigal Sona 
bit. I don’t careto tell how many quarts 
of tears I shed on those peas, or how 
many, many times I vowed if I got home 
again I would be a good boy forever af- 
ter. I horded the pennies, but they 
came slowly. 

“One day, after two years of this life, 
I threw down my spade where I was dig- 
ging, and started on foot for Melbourne. 
Do you know what it is to walk three 
hundred miles over a rough country? I 
hope you never will. When I reached 
Melbourne my clothes were in tatters 
and my shoes were all uppers. I was so 
stiff that it took me an hour to walk half 
a mile, and the big blisters on my feet 
often made me cry with pain, and I was 
no baby, either. I was a pretty-looking 
spectacle. On the road a big tramp 
took away my little hoard of money, and 
all I had left was a few shillings which 
he had overlooked. I had intended to 
go home as a steerage passenger. Now 
I must work my passage. 

‘But this was not easy. Sea-captains 
looked at my ragged clothes and tangled 
hair, laughed, and said they did not 
want any help. 

“T slept at a tramp’s lodging-house— 
at best it was almost that. For a six- 
pence you bought a ticket entitling you 
to a night’s lodging, such as it was. I 
ate stale rolls and thought them good. I 
had no money to buy better fare with. 
Every day I passed the bank to which I 
had had letters of introduction, but 
pride kept me from going in. 

“One night I spent my last sixpence 
for a lodging ticket. By some chance 
that night the man who took up the 
tickets passed me by. I kept the ticket 
in my pocket, and wondered if I could 
get another night’s lodging out of it. 
The next day I had nothing to eat. Late 
in the afternoon I swallowed my pride 
—and it was all I had left to swallow— 
and went into the bank. 

* ‘Fave you any mail for Ernest Trav- 
ers?’ I asked. 

‘The clerk looked at me curiously. 

‘¢ ‘What Ernst Travers ?’ he asked. 

“IT mentioned my father’s name and 
address. 

“ ‘Wait a moment,’ said the clerk. 
He went into an inner Office, and I 
heard whispering voices, and saw curious 
faces peering at me through the open 
doors. The room was whirling around 
and my head felt light, and giddy and 
queer. My heart was beating wildly, 
yet I wanted to laugh, and all the while 
I was suffering cruel agonies of apprehen- 
sion, Oh, how hungry I was! 

‘When the clerk came back and told 
me to call again the next morning at 10 
I smiled and winked at him familiarly, 
and staggered out of the door. My 
heart felt as if it would burst. I made 
one final effort to find work ona ship. 
In vain. Then I wandered through the 
streets, and looked at the good things to 
eat in the bake-shop windows. I thought 
of my dear mother, and prayed, through 
blinding tears, that I might see her just 
once before I died. It was not death I 
feared, but to die so far away. 

“When nightfall came I crept back to 
the lodging-house. 1 smiled once to 
think of the chance which gave me shel- 
ter for one more night. When the man 
came around to take the tickets I gave 
him mine. It was a blue one. He 
handed it back to me. 

*That’s the wrong color for to- 
night,’ he said. ‘Pay or git !’ 

“So I spent the night in the streets— 
the longest, darkest, most awful night of 
my life. 

* * * * * 
“Well, that ends the story of the Prod- 
igal Son,” said Ernest, drawing a long 
sigh. ‘When I reached the bank the 
next morning at ro the first face I saw 
was the big, good-natured face of Captain 
Coffin, the master of the packet Liberty. 
It was the first familiar face I had seen 
in two years. It looked to me like the 
face of an angel. 

“‘Captain Coffin!’ I shouted. O 
God, I thank thee !’ 

“ ‘Yes, that are the lad,’ said the 
hearty old sailor man. ‘Ben on a lee 
shore, hain’t ye, boy ?’ 

“And then I learned how I had been 
cabled about and advertised for until the 
bank was overrun with pretended Ernest 
Traverses.”—Christian Union. 

One of the subjects on which many 
good men talk and write a great deal is, 
“How may we improve our pray-meet- 
ings?” <A quick and happy way to dis- 
pose of the subject would be for each 
individual to do some quiet, prayerful 
thinking on the strictly personal query, 
“How may I improve my prayer-meet- 
ing?” A prayer-meeting will increase 
in interest and blessedness when every 
one who attends realizes his own privil- 
ege in and responsibility for it. 


Let our Lord’s sweet hand square us 
and hammer us, and strike off all kinds 
of pride, self-love, world-worship, and 
infidelity, so that He makes us stones 
and pillars in His Fathers house.— 


Samuel Rutherford. 


A FLASH OF LIGHTNING. 


cident in point: 


supporting himself as a stenographer, 


craze for years past with American boys, 


tired of the pursuit in a short time, and 


a single creditable picture. 

But this boy was as anxious and care- 
ful with the amusements as if his liveli- 
hood depended on it, and studied not 
only the practice, but the theory of the 
art. An exhibition was given in Phila- 
delphia a few years ago of all electrical 
discoveries and machinery. Among the 
exhibits was the photograph of a storm. 
This boy discovered that no one had 
ever succeeded in photographing a flash 
of lightning. He resolved to attempt 
this scientific feat, which was pronounced 
impossible. 

The lightning must paint its own like- 
ness, hence the photograph must be tak- 
en at night. For two years, whenever 
there was a storm he put on a water- 
proof and carried his camera tothe roof 
of the house. The prepared plate was 
put in, and turned to the quarter of the 
sky from which the flash would probably 
come. But the lightnings, no more 
tamed than in the days of Job, will not 
come at our bidding, and say unto us, 
‘Here we are.” 

The lad watched, in the drenching 

rain upon the housetop through every 
stormy night for two years, and spoilec 
one hundred and sixty plates in attempt- 
ing to catch the evanescent flash. But 
on the hundred and sixty-first plate there 
appeared the black sky, riven by a daz- 
zling stream of electric light! For the 
first time in the history of the world there 
was a true picture of a flash of lightning. 
Copies of this picture are now to be 
found all over the world, and the boy re- 
ceived letters from all scientific men of 
Europe congratulating him on his suc- 
cess. 
Audubon, the ornithologist, spent 
hours every day standing up to the chin 
in the waters of the bayoux of Louisi- 
ana, studying a certain moth. His wife 
complained that he had thus brought on 
congestion of the lungs, and permanent- 
ly injured his health. 

“Possibly,” he said, with indifference. 
‘But there can be no doubt as to the spec- 
ies of that moth !” 

We hear much complaint among 


‘| young men entering life that there is no 


room for them in any business or profes- 
sion. There is room in each for zeal 
and theroughness, and they never fail to 
command success and recognition, even 
in the making of a picture or the study 
of a moth.— Youth’s Companion. 


HOW TOT WENT TO THE PARK. 


The day Tot was three years old one 
of her presents was a dear baby brother. 
She loved him very much, but wondered 
what he found to cry about so often, 
when her mamma was so good to him. 
One day Mary was away; mamma had 
to do everything herself, and look after 
Tot and baby beside. She brought Tot 
down-stairs to dress her. Before she 
could do so baby screamed, and she ran 
up-stairs again, telling Tot to stay in the 
room until she returned. Tot thought 
she was a long time, and began looking 
around for something to amuse herself. 
She saw her papa’s boots in the corner. 


‘The next minute she ~-had them on her 


feet.. Then she went into the hall, and 
with a cane reached his hat, and put that 
on. Shetried to open the front door. 
That being locked she trotted out to the 
kitchen. The milk boy had left the 
back door ajar, as he usually did, and 
she was soon in the street. 

The house stood on a corner, and Tot 
hesitated a moment as to which street to 
take. At last she thought of the Park. 
She had been there the day before with 
Mary, and saw lots of bright dandelions. 
Now she would go and gather some for 
baby. So off she went, though she made 
slow progress with such large boots, and 
her hat fell off two or three times. 

She had just reached the spot where 
the dandelions were the thickest, when 
papa, hurrying home to breakfast, came 
upon the odd-looking little figure. 

He took her up in his arms, with the 
boots in his hand, and hastened home 
as fast as hecould. [hen Tot wondered 
why papa and mamma laughed so heart- 
ily.—Lizzie M. Sherwood, in Our 
Little Ones. 


CHILDREN PLANTING TREES.—The 
New England Farmer says that every 
child who is taught to plant tree seeds, 
or who sets a tree with his own hand, is 
being taught a good lesson. He feels 
that he is doing something that will make 
the world a better or pleasanter world to 
live in, it may be, long after he has him- 
self ceased to live. A memorial tree 
appeals more to the affections than can 
any monument of marble or bronze. 
The tree is a thing of life, and if we have 
planted it there seems to be a sort of 
family relationship growing up with its 
growth. We have seen many an elm 
spreading its broad branches over a 
dilapidated country farm house which 


— 


the occupant would not part with for the 
sum that would build a new home. The 
home, to him, would not be home with- 
out that dear old tree. 


- 


Henry M. Vinout, made insane by 


excessive cigarette-smoking, was lately 


sent to an asylum from Millersburg, Ky. 


Nothing, in the long run, commands a 
higher reward in the world than perse- 
verance and thoroughness. Here is an in- 


A young lad in Pennsylvania who was 


studied in his leisure time the art of pho- 
tography. Photography had been a 


and tens of thousands of young lads are 
going about With their cameras taking 
pictures. Most of them, however, grow 


give it up, without probably having made 


GAL lst PREMIUM for greatest 
merit at the New Orleans Cottun Cen- 
tennial & World’s Exposition for refined 
and wonderful power of tone, elegance of 
design, and superb finish. Only piano 
endorsed by United States commission- 
ers, from each of the States. Cases finest 
carved, rosewood finish—finest imported 
double repeating action— three strings 
throughout of best patent steel wire—keys 
bestivory. Our new patent steel tuning 
device, instead of wood, is the greatest in- 
vention ever made in pianos. It consists 
of stationary steel tuning pins that are set 
in a mold and molten steel is run round 
the pins keepingthem solidly in place. A 
thimble or shell pin is made to exactly fit 
the stationary pin revolving thereon ; thus 
thestrings windroundthepins. Aftertke 
strings are properly stretched the piano 
can never get out of tune, the rest plank 
being of steelis not affected by extremes 
of climate. This will be appreciated b 
all musicians in city or country, it will 
stand without tuning and fs good 
for100 No other piano has this improve- 
ment.” ‘ 
Great strength and durability is another 
advantage. In other pianos holes are 
bored in wooden boards and tuning pins 
inserted. The pins turn round in this 
board and cannot stand permanently in 
tune, and it often cracks, splits, drys out, 
becoming utterly, totally and entirely 
worthless as a musical instrument, Our 
steel tuning device isin no way affected 
by such casualities,and the sounding board 
is so constructed that our pianos can never 
become thin or metallic in tone, They 
are always in tune and the expense of 
tuning is saved. This patent alone is 
worth millions and makes our piano the 
atest in the world, Prices are no 
Figher than other pianos, Buying direct 
from us, the largest manufacturers, you 
save $100 or $200—Dealers’ profits. Don’t 
mind the ominous growlings of dealers 
and agents, who see their chances of sell- 
ing a poor piano at a big profit of 
slipping away —pity them. 

e guarantee our pianos ten years. 100 
stylesq_ We have put our prices at lowest 
bed rock for Cash. 600 piano for 
$249.50; a $900 piano for $297.50; a 
$1,200 piano for $375.50; a $1,500 

iano for $475.50. Upright Cabinet 
rands, with stool and rubber cover 
shipped on car at 8. F., toany part of the 
United States, Canada or Mexico. Our 
terms are cash with order, If not as rep- 
resented money returned. We occasion- 
ally have good second-hand pianos, made 
over at $100 to $200, which we take in 
payment for our own. Write or call] 

or catalogue, free. 

T. M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 


Office & Warerooms, Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
€or. Market & 7th Sts.; Factories, Fol- 
som, Shotwell & 18th Sts., San Francisco, 
California, (Agents wanted. 


Cash Assets - - $ 9,260,697 00 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent, 


N. W. WINTON, 
San Francisco Agent. 


OFFICE—514 California Street. 


INSURE IN 
California’s Million Dollar Company, 


SUK ANCE COMPANY 
Of California. 


D. J. President. 
ALPHEUS BULL, Vice Pres. 
Wu. J. Dutton, Secretary. 
B. FAayYMONVILLE, Assistant Secretary. 


“7, 


THE SATHER BANKING CO 


INCORPORATED 21, 1887. 


Drrectors—Henry L. Dodge, Charles Main, 
Albert Miller, Louis Sloss, A. Miller, J. L. N. 
Shepard, W. P. Johnson. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANGE. GO. 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 
TOTAL ASSETS................ $5,055, 946.45 


BELDEN & COFPRAN, [Aanagers, 


813 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San FRANCISCO - CAL. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITINC AND 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOCK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San FPrancisco, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


EsTaBLISHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, sizes) 


Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 


Tusss & Co., 


Nes. GIL and GA3 Front Street. 


G3” FaoTory aT THE Porreno. 


Assets....... $2,250,000 | Losses paid $7,500,000 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 
HENRY L. DODGE........... . .. President 
J. L. N. SHEPARD........... Vice-President 


SAFES! 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Every Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETC., ETO, 
OZ” Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PACIFIC COAST, 
221 California St., San Francisco. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852, 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND’’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL OLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 
— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. | lyr 


EDWARD CABLSON, J. P. CURRIER. 
. President. Vice-Pres. & Sec’y. 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
silk Mannfactiring Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 
ss. 


MILL: Cor. STEVENSON AND EcKER STREETS. 


Salesroom: 
585 Market St., San Francisco. 


W. H. Triton. 


Jas. CARROLL. 


CARROLL & TILTON, 


— DEALERS IN — 


Gentlemen’s and Boys’ 


CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, OAPS, 
TRUNKS, VALISES, ETO. 


873 MARKET STREET, 
Opposite Powell, - 


DR. H.C. FRENCH, 


(HOMBOPATHIC) 


Oculist & Aurist. 


DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 
Eye, Ear and Throat. 


114 GEARY STREET, - San Francisco. 
Hours: 11 a. m. to 3 Pp. mw. 


W. EF. Griswold 
Dif 


San Francisco. 


.... Has removed to .... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 8sT 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER oF Homaoparzy,) 


125 Turk Street, - - San Francisco: 


Office Hours: 1 to 4 Pp. uw. sually 
at 9 a. mM. and 7 P. mw. ee 
apr138-t? 


RIGHLY REWARDED are those who read this 


and then act; they will find honorable 
employment that will not take them from 
their homes and families. The profits are large and 
sure for every industrious person. Hither sex, young 
or old; capital not needed: we start you. Every- 
thing new. No special ability required; you, reader, 
can do it as wellas anyone. Write to us at once for 


full particulars, which we mail free, Address Stin- 
son & Co., Portiand, Maine.- 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. 


A PLAIN LITTLE GIRL. 


Once I knew a little girl, 
Very plain; 

You might try her hair to curl, 
All in vain; 

On her cheek no tint of rose 

Paled and blushed, or sought repose! 
She was plain. 


But the thoughts that through her brain 
Came and went, 

As a recompense for pain 
Angels sent; 

So full many a beauteous thing, 

In the young soul blossoming, 
Gave content. 


Every thought was full of grace, 
Pure and true; 

And in time the homely face 
Lovelier grew, 

With a heavenly radiance bright, 

From the soul’s reflected light 
Shining through. 


Shall I tell you, little child, 

Plain or poor, 
If your thoughts are undefiled, 

You are sure 
Of the jJoveliness of worth; 
And this beauty, not of earth, 

Will endure. 

—St. Nicholas. 


A FARMER’S HOUSEHOLD FIFTY 
YEARS AGO. 


Some of my first recollections were of 
the large amount of work done by the 
farmers’ wives and daughters all the year 
through ; for, after the fall work was 
done, then the sewing and knitting all 
the stockings and mittens must be done, 
and butter-making, and nobody to help 
one; all must be done by the woman, 
and all hard work. During the summer, 
the year’s supply of cheese was made for 
the family, and often some to send to 
market, and how nice it was. 


In the first place, the leach tub must 
be set up some time previously, and 
often the housewife had to defer her 
plans until a convenient season for the 
men to find the time to do the job. 
Then a great quantity of hot water must 
be applied to the ashes to extract the 
lye, and, after waiting three or four days 
for it to commence to run, the process 
begins. All the grease pots which had 
accumulated during the year were 
brought out, the big iron kettle was hung 
on the crane, and a big hot fire started. 
There was no rule or recipe to go by, 
only guess work. Put in some grease 


and some lye, boil ; then add some more 


until the kettle is nearly full; boil, then 
dip out a little to cool, and learn what 
is needed. Perhaps it is more lye, or 
water, or maybe grease, and thus work- 
ing over the fire all day, inhaling the 
perfumes of the boiling mass, when, at 
last, the compound is thought to be all 
right ; but, when, after the standing over 
night, it proved to be not of the right 
thickness, then it must be boiled over 
again the next day. Then came the 
clearing up, which was no small job. A 
sufficient quantity was made to last 
through the year; for, remember, no soap 
peddier came around, and there was no 
hard scap, except a little sometimes for 
the toilet. 

Then there was another dreaded day 
when the butchering was done. No 
meat carts to bring nice fresh meat to 
your doors, but enough meat must be 
pickled and preserved, in some form, to 
last through the year ; sausage was made 
and hams cured, a part stored away for 
the haying season, when four or five men 
were fed five times a day for as many 
weeks ; for, in those days, men were up 
at 5 o’clock in the morning to whet the 
scythe, before the dew was off the grass. 
At 10 o’clock they all came in to lunch 
on coffee, doughnuts, mince pie, etc., 
then dinner at 12 0o’clock, luncheon in 
the afternoon, and supper after the long 
day’s work of fourteen or fifteen hours. 


Cooking in those days meant hard 
work, Every Saturday, and often twice 
a week, the big brick oven was heated, 
and filled with beans, Indian pudding, 
four or five loaves of brown bread, two 
or three kinds of pies, a pot of apple 
sauce with a bread crust over the top, 
called ‘“‘ pandandy,”’ and very good eat- 
ing it was. All the other cooking was 
done at an open fireplace ; an ircn tea- 
kettle, a pot for potatoes, and a larger 
one for boiled dinners, hung on a crane; 
a spider to fry the pork and sausage, a 
heavy iron bake-pan to set over the coals 
to bake biscuits, with a lid to cover it;a 
large iron shovel to haul out the coals, 
and some one to stand over the coals to 
attend to the cooking. All the farm 
work was done by hand, and only one 
Ox was used, so that it was a long job, 
and often took weeks to finish; and, dur- 
ing all that time, the wife and mother 
was spending most of her time cooking, 
when she was not washing, ironing and 
mending for the family. No hired girls 
to help as long as one could keep off 
the bed. Once or twice a year a woman 
came to help make the garments for the 
family, and help get the children ready 
for school. 

The making of candles was another 
hard, disagreeable job, which had to be 
done every fall. Nothing but tallow 
candles and pine knots for lights, and a 
year’s supply made at atime. The tal 
low was melted and strained, then the 
wicks were twisted on to the sticks, and 
these laid across two poles, which were 
suspended from the floor by resting on 
chairs. The kettle of hot tallow was 
kept over the fire during the process of 


' dipping, and from ten to twelve dozen 


could be made in one day. The wicks 
were dipped into the hot tallow until 
they were of the right size, then taken 
from the sticks and trimmed all the 
same length, and packed in boxes for 
safe-keeping. Then the next day came 
the clearing, and, oh, dear, what a job! 


What would the women of to-day say if 
they had to work as their mothers and 
grandmothers did? No carpets on the 


floors, and the mopping and scrubbing. 


that had to be done would certainly 


break the backs of some of our feeble 


sisters. —Germantown Telegraph. 


THE EVIL EFFECT OF OVERPRAISE. 


At the beginning of his career an au- 
thor—especially if he be a poet, and 
chances to possess a particularly sensi- 
tive set of nerves—is almost certain to 
exaggerate the importance and influence 
of adverse criticism. Later on he will 
probably discover that there are worse 
things than “slashing notices”; namely, 
“slashing” praises. By the exercise of 
a little observation he will see that the 
latter can make even a man of merit ri- 
diculous, and that the former, if unjust, 
can make nobody ridiculous save the 
reviewer himself. Malignant criticism 
has never yet succeeded in killing even 
the slightest peace of genuine creative 
work. How frequently it has killed the 
critic ! 

It has been said that no author—that 
is, no author of ability—can be written 
down except by himself. This is true 
with a qualification. He can be written 
down and out of sight, temporarily at 
least, if his enemies have the nerve and 
the diabolical adroitness outrageously to 
overpraise him. But this is an office of 
such subtle cruelty that no one but a 
friend ever thinks of undertaking it. Ah, 
dear critic, if you wish to deliver a stag- 
gering blow to some young author who 
has offended you by what you suspect to 
be good literature, praise him extrava- 
gantly for the qualities which he dosen’t 
possess. Pick out his faults and call 
them felicities. If he is a verse-maker, 
compare him with Tennyson and Brown- 
ing, to the obvious disadvantage of those 
over-rated persons. If he is a novelist, 
let it broadly be intimated that beside 
him Scott and Thackeray and George 
Eliot were but innocent children in the 
art of fiction. This will bring down 
your man. Disparagement can’t do it. 


Unmerited adultation has two baleful 
effects : one is to render the victim sat- 
isfied with himself—and self-satisfaction 
is the death of talent and the paralysis of 
genius—and the other is to draw down 
on him the indifference or the contempt 
of those very readers who were previous- 
ly ready to accept his work at its honest 
value. Now, Brown has a neat touch 
in the lyrical way ; Jones has printed 
two or three pleasant prose sketches in 
the magazines; Robinson may possibly 
write an interesting novel—-if he lives 
long enough. You feel kindly towards 
these three gentlemen ; their spurs are 
yet to be won, and so far as you are con- 
cerned, you wish them success in the 
winning. But when you read in the 
columns of The Daily Discoverer that 
Milton might have been proud to write 
Brown’s last triolet (it was a charming 
little triolet ; you couldn’t have told it 
from one of Dobson’s) or that Haw- 
thorne’s mantle has fallen upon the 
shoulders of Jones (without hurting him 
any), or that Robinson’s new novel is 
superiorto Thackeray’s ‘Henry Esmond” 
—when, I say, you light on these dazzling 
literary verdicts, you are apt, if you have 
a spark of kindliness left in you, to feel 
sorry for Brown, Jones and Robinson. 
They have been put in absurd attitude. 
If they are the modest, sensible fellows 
you suppose them to be, it will take them 
years to recover their self-respect. If 
they have complacently swallowed all 
this treacle, they are dead men. In any 
case, they have received such a set-back 
in general estimation as no amount of 
Savage abuse could have procured for 
them. Savage abuse would have been 
forgotten in forty-eight hours ; but this 
dismal panegyric is a thing that has got 
to be lived down—to be obliterated, if 
possible, by higher achievements than 
any has ever expected at hands of these 
unfortunates, Henceforth they may add 
to their regulation prayers: ‘‘Save us 
from our friends, and from all undue 
praise, good Lord, deliver us! "—Atlan- 
tre. 


FOOD OF THE ESKIMOS. 


The walrus forms the principal food of 
the Eskimo race wherever it is found, 
and it is so generally distributed over 
the Arctic part of the North American 
continent that it undoubtedly makes up 
the bulk of sustenance for the whole race 
with the various seals following closely 
behind, and both these kinds of meat, 
amply supplemented by salmon, cod, 
whale, musk-oxen, reindeer and polar 
bear, with an occasional tribe here and 
there preponderating in some of these 
latter foods over the walrus and seal. 
The walrus will not live where it is so 
cold that all the water channels are fro- 
zen over in the winter, as he cannot cut 
a breathing hole through the thick ice 
like the smaller hair seal, which is found 
in about every part of the Arctic that 
man has penetrated, and at about all sea- 
sons of the year. The greater amount 
of fatty tissue in the animals of the sea 
makes them more acceptable as food to 
the northerner whose system craves such 
diet during the rigorous winter of that 
zone.—The American Magazine for 
August. 


It is not, in general, the want of 
evidence, but the want of virtue, that 
makes men infidels; let them cease to be 
wicked and they will soon cease to be 
unbelievers. ‘It is with the heart,” says 
St. Paul (not with the head), “that man 
believeth unto righteousness.” Correct 
the heart, and all will go right. 


A learned man has always a fund of 
riches in himself. 


GLEANINGS. 


A man with vanity in his heart is like 
an ox with a ring in his nose—just lay 
your finger on that, and you may guide 
him whither you will.—A. L. O. E. 

The best, the happiest, moments of 
life are those delicious awakenings of the 
higher powers, and the reverential with- 
drawing of nature before its God.— 
Emerson. 

I want to feel a holy aptitude to 


give my heart to God, andto walk in 


His ways. I do believe I shall go to 
heaven if I have heaven in my heart 
now.—Anon. 

We are all clay in the hands of that 
potter which is called pursuit. A pur- 
suit is seldom an ocean of water; it Is 
more commonly a_canal—Professor 
David Swing. 

Nothing good bursts forth all at once. 
The lightning may dart out of a black 
cloud, but the day sends his bright her- 
alds before him to prepare the world for 
his coming.— Hare. 

Our Lord God is like a printer who 
sets the letters backwards, so that here 
we cannot read them ; in the life to come 
we shall read all clear and straightfor- 
ward.— Martin Luther. 

Keep up hope in bad times. We have 


the same sun and sky and stars, the 


same God and heaven and truth, the 
same duties and the same helpers. Hope 
thou in God.—Dr. Goodell. 


Every sin shakes men’s ‘confidence in 
men, and becomes, whatever its origin, 
the enemy of mankind, and all mankind 
have a right to make common cause in 
its extermination.—-Dr. Holland. 


There are many shifts and changes, 
but if we stand still and bide our time, 
the current which was this way to-day 
will set in an opposite direction to- 
morrow, and if it should not do so, what 
is that to usP—Spurgeon. | 


How fast we learn in a day of sorrow! 
Scripture shines out in a new effulgence, 
every verse seems to contain a sunbeam, 
every promise stands out in illumined 
splendor. Things hard to be under- 
stood become in a moment plain.—dH., 
Bonar. 


The countenance that reflects most of 
Christ, and shines most with His love 
and grace, is most fitted to attract the 
gaze of a careless, giddy world, and win 
their restless souls from the fascinations 
of creature-love and creature-beauty.— 
Dr. H. Bonar. 


The hard facts are, that no lower 
standard has ever elevated sinful men 
and women into a virtuous civilization, 
while the Gospel of the Christ of God 
has lifted the most depraved of the human 
race into dignity and purity of Christian 
life—W. J. R. Taylor, D. D. 


The maelstrom attracts more notice 
than the quiet fountain; a comet draws 
more attention than the steady star; but 
it is better to be the fountain than the 
maelstrom, and star than comet, follow- 
ing out the sphere and orbit of quiet use- 
fulness in which God places us.—John 
Hall, D. D. 


We must know our Bible. How ignor- 
ant one feels when he is among men 
who know the sacred pages as they know 
their mother’s face. Familiar with every 
line, able to run through the contents of 
every book, and to quote chapters, and 
even books. This is what gives these 
men their power, and we came away feel- 
ing that we must know our Bible and 
learn how to use it.—Moody. 


It must have been because our 
Saviour foresaw that there would bea 
preat many small prayer-meetings that 

e was led to say, Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them. It is an en- 
couragement to know that he will meet 
with two or three. He might have said, 
Where a multitude are assembled in my 
name, there I will be. But he has been 
pleased to make that promise to two or 
three; and where is the church so small 
that two or three cannot meet together 
for prayer? It is pleasant and inspiring 
to see a room filled with earnest and 
devout worshipers, but there is a blessing 
for the little company of two or three. 


Live for some purpose in the world, 
Act your part well. Fill up the meas- 
ure of your duty to others. Con- 
duct yourself so that you shall be missed 
with sorrow when you are gone. Miulti- 
tudes of our species are living in such a 
selfish manner that they are not likely 
to be remembered after their disapear- 
ance. They are neither regretted by the 
rich, wanted by the poor, nor celebrated 
by the learned. Who has been the better 
for their life? Who has been the worse 
for their death? Whose tears have they 
dried up? Whose wants supplied? 
Whose miseries have they healed? Who 
would unbar the gates of life, to re-admit 
them to existence? Or what face greet 
them back again to our world with a 
smile? Wretched, unproductive mode 
of existence! Selfishness is its own curse; 
it is a starving vice. The man who does 
no good, getsnone. He is like the heath 
in the desert, neither yielding fruit, nor 
seeing when good cometh; a stunted, 
dwarfish, miserable shrub.—J/. A. James. 


PRINCIPLES FOR HORTICULTURISTS. 


THE TAP-ROOT., 


The tap-root of a tree is put there by 
nature for two purposes. Tall growing 
trees in exposed situations must have it 
to keep from blowing over. Its other 
use is to descend into the lower soil from 
which it can draw a scanty sustenance 
for the tree when the surface is already 
full of roots from other trees or plants. 
Almost all wild trees and most of the 
tame ones are prone to form tap-roots 
and rely on them for principal support. 


That will do for wild trees ; nature is in 
no hurry, and if trees grow slowly, or 
die, it matters not. But when man 
plants a tree, it is for the profit he can 
derive from it in one way or another, 
the sooner the better, and he desires it 
to grow rapidly. He should therefore 
discourage the formation of tap-roots, 
and encourage the feeding from the 
richer surface soil. Tap-roots and thorns 
on trees, like horns on cattle, are not 
needed after domestication and should 
be civilized away. 

The sweet orange tree does not gener- 
ally have a tap root if it is given plenty 
of room and cultivation, but if left alone 
in some fence corner, or otherwise neg- 
lected, so that it cannot feed off the sur- 
face, it will. Sois also the case with 
trees which have long been close togeth- 
erin a nursery. Never plant such trees 
if others, having good distance, can be 
had ; for while the few feed-roots of the 
former are far away from the tree and 
cannot be taken along, a tree of the lat- 
ter sort has no tap-root, but a thick mat 
of feed roots close to the collar. 

It is thought by most people that a 
tree must have a tap-toot to drink. water 
with in order to live in. dry weather. 
The other roots are supposed to eat, to 
masticate, as it were. Every root draws 
water from the soil in which plant food 
is dissolved. When a tree with tap-root 
is dug up for transplanting, the tap-root 
is generally so bruised that it rots after- 
wards and the decay spreadsto the stem. 
Better cut it off clean, and the wound 
will then heal over, and the lateral roots 
will go down where they always find 
moisture. 

If that tree in the fence corner be 
weeded, manured, and has longitudnal 
strips of outer bark shaved off, so that 
the bark can crack, and stretch, and the 
tree be dug under and have its tap-roots 
cut off, it will soon begin to prosper. 


KEEP THE BARK CLEAN, 


We often find men who in other re- 
spects take excellent care of their trees, 
allowing their stems to be covered by 
thick lichens and fungii. If these men 
should hear of anybody who pasted 
strips of paperon his tree, they would 
think that he would ruin them. The 
lichens and fungii are worse yet, for they 
live on the juices of the bark and make 
it too tough and dead to make room for 
the movements of thesap. A corn cob, 
a pointed stick, and a bucket of water 
will do a deal of. good among such trees. 
The bark will be elastic and spungy, and 
in a breeze itcan expand as its moisture 
congeals, and this is the chief reason 
why thrifty trees never get hurt by cold 
as much as sickly ones. 


A POINT ABOUT PLANTING, 


When a tree is being planted, every- 
body tramps down the earth over the 
roots. This is proper, but it should be 
done in the right way. If there 1s but 
little mold on the roots, they, when 
trampled upon, bend down, but as soon 
as the weight is off, they spring back 
again, and then a tube is formed around 
them, too wide to touch them and coax 
out new feed-roots. When a sufficiently 
heavy layer of earth is put on before 
trampling, the roots will lie still and the 
earth be close to them. 


COUNTERACTING DROUGHT. 


Dry weather will come once in a 
while, but there are ways to save some of 
the moisture. Drained lands do not suf- 
fer so much from drouth as those not 
drained ‘The ditchestake away only so 
much water as is forced to them by 
gravity ; the rest can get no farther than 
to the drain, and there it must stop. 
This means only, of course, when the 
ditch is deep enough to reach to, or near 
to, clay or other impervious stratum, and 
open drains only. On undrained land 
the moisture is drawn away by surround- 
ing woods, no matter if they are half a 
mile away. The roots suck dry the soil 
immediately surrounding them, and this 
soil sucks that farther away, and so on. 

On all lands not so open but that they 
are washed by rain, a good plan ts, when 
trees are planted not to set them in the 
ground, but ontop of it. This does not 
hinder level cultivation and the little 
mounds will soon almost entirely disap- 
pear. The trees so set will be furnished 
with more moisture until they have taken 
good hold, because the water in the ad- 
jacent soil, in its horizontal movement, 
1s not so connected with that in the 
mound that it can take any of that away. 
All that is lost is by evaporation, which 
some mulching will lessen. | 

If it is necessary that newly planted 
trees should be watered, the best way is 
to jab five or six holes among the roots. 
The watering can then be made any time 
during the day and the holes left open 
for another occasion. If all the holes 
can not be filled at one watering, fill one 
or two, and the rest another time.— 


Florida Times. 
BEAUTY 


Skin «Scalp 


NOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
‘. comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in 
their marvelous properties of cleansing, purifying 
and beautifying the skin and in curing torturing, 
disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply diseases af 
the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the 
new Blood fier, internally, cure every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere, Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PoTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 

4a Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


Dj PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin pre- 
vented by CUTICURA SOAP. 


Dull Aches, Pains and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PLASTER, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


Business College and Short-Hand Institute 


24 POST STREET, NEAR KEARNY, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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THE FULL COURSE INCLUDES 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY, BOOK-KEEPING, PENMANSHIP, OOMMEROIAL 


ARITHMETIO, MERCANTILE LAW, BUSINESS OORRESPONDENCE, 
GRAMMAR, SPELLING, READING, DRAWING, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, SPANISH, SHORT-HAND, TYPE- 

WRITING AND TELEGRAPRHY. 


SHORT-HAND & TYPE-WRITING DEPARTMENT. 


This department is devoted to instruction in the best modern method of Short-hand 
Writing, and in the shortest possibls time fits its pupils for verbatim reporting. It qualifies 
young men and women to take. situations as Private Secretaries, Short Hand and Oourt 
Reporters, Stenographic Law Clerks, Amanuenses, and Phonographic Corresponding Olerks. 


ACTUAL WORK IN THE COLLEGE. 
Everyone will make mistakes before perfection is attained; but as the causes are pointed 


out and pupils are shown how work should b3 d ne, actual experience is gained, bringing with 
it self-confidence. The practical Short-hand and Type-writing done within the Gollege 
enables them to proceed at once to actual employment. 

The Caligraph, the Remington, and the Orandal Type-writers are used; and the pupil can 


learn the uss of either or all. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Pupils are assisted in obtaining situatioas. Board for students in private families is 
secured when desired. Ladies are admitted as pupils in all departments of the Oollege. The 
rates of instruction are $75 for the full term of six months. There are no extra charges for any 
branch;{taught in the school. For further information address for circulars. 


24 POST STREET, - - - SAN FRANOISOO, OAL. 


NICOLL, ‘“‘The Tailor.” 


816 MARKET ST., PHELAN BLOCK, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
DEAR SIR: Iam showing and want you to see a very fine line of 


NEW STYLES FOR THIS SEASON'S WEAR! 


PANTS MADE TO 


t 


ig 
ORDER, 


4 
i 
i 
i 


FROM $5 


—AND UP — 


UP 
OVERCOATS: 


MADE TO ORDER OF THE NEWEST MATERIALS, FROM THE VERY FINEST, LINED 
THROUGHOUT WITH SILK, TO THE MOST MODERATE IN COST. 


FINEST STOCK OF WOOLENS IN THE WORLD. 


I shall be pleased to send you self-measureme t rules, by which you can take an accurate 
measure of yourself or friends, and shall be most happy to forward samples for self and friends. 
Please give me a call. 


Yours Respectfully, 


NICOLL, “THE TAILOR,” 


816 Market Street, - San Francisco. 


BRANCH STORES, 


LOS ANGELES, 68 North Main St., under United States Hotel. 
SAN DIEGO, 658 Fifth Street. 
PORTLAND, 126 First Street. 


— 


IMPROVED 


HALL TYPE WRITER, 


MODEL OF 1887. 
Call and examine. 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS HUTCHINSON 


519 MARKET ST., SAN FRANOISOO, 
118 COMMEROIAL S8T., LOS. ANGELES, 
9 OAK 8T., PORTLAND, OR. 


SUCCESSORS -IN BELLS- TO THE 


'BLYMYER MANUFACTUPING 


CATALOGUE WITH [500 TESTIMONIALS 


Illustrated catalogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


120 Front St., San Francisce. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Gives Pesta CRUNCHES 
AND PEALS8 for 


Send for Price and 
H. McSHANE Cow 
Mention this paper. Baltimere, 


‘MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
West TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 
For Churches, Schools, etc.; also 


and Peals, For more than half acentury 
noted for superiority over all others. 


among the wonders of inventive 
gress is a method and system of work that can be 
performed all over the country without separating SEA WONDERS exist in thousands of 
the workers from their homes. Pay liberal; any one FP forms, but are surpassed by the marvels of 
can do the work; either sex, young orold. Capital invention. Those who are in need of prof- 
not needed: you are started free. Cut this out and | itable work that can be done while living at home 
return to us, and we will send you, free, ea pee should at once send their address to Hallett & Co., 
of great value and importance to you, that wills Portland, Maine, and receive free, full information 
you in business which will bring you 4 = eee. how either sex, of all ages, can oarn $5 per w 


has revolutionized the world dur- 
: INVENTION ing the last half-cen . Not least 
pro 


her- 
right away, Outfit free. ’ ever they live. You are started free. Capital not 
Augusta, Maine. required, 
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THE MODEL SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC GOAST Hise t 
| 
i, 
1 
§ 
SUITS MADE TO tl 
\y ORDER, mf 
a | 
FROM $20 
Ww 
| 
= 
~INCINNAT! BELLE OUNDRYCC 
OUNDRYCE 
( D 
Curicura 
| 


Id 

in 


= 
~* pa > ues 
~ 
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on their wedding tour. Mr. Brown 
unites business with pleasure, as he ex- 
pects to organize a mining company to 
operate on the best property in West 
Point. He and his wife are both ear- 
nest Christian workers, and we wish them 
all joy. 


while hard words to the people. They 
were rebels, and needed to be told so; 
but there is a heaven-wide difference 
between the two ways that may be em- 
ployed in imparting unwelcome truth. 
Moses fell into the unrighteous way, and 


Mr. J. H. Kellogg, of Troy, N. Y., 
has donated $1,000 to the National W. 
C. T. U., to be used in prosecuting its 
work. This is the largest single con- 


even he could not escape the penalty, 


tribution ever received by the society. 


Cleanses and beautifies 
Promotes a luxuriant 
Never Faiis to Restore Gray 
Hair to ite Youthful Color. 
Prevents Dandruff and hair fal ling 

50c. and .00 at D 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


FILBERT STREET, NEAR POWELL AND 
MONTGOMERY AVE. 
Large swimming tank; tub baths. Watr 
pum ped from the bay "only at high tide, and 
daily. Everything new, clean and 
well ordered. Baths 25 cente. 


To Churches & Sunday-Schools. 


A IT OUBLE-BANE 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN, 


In first-class order, for sale at a ¢ bargain, 
by THE BANOROFT (CO., 721 Market street, 
San Francieco, 


| THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. [Wepwzspay, Szpremazn 5, 1898. 
being its 

Bo hae ey SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, SEPT. 16. | prototype as he was of a’ Prophet that Publishers’ Mepartment was publ 

NUM. 20: 1-18. should come after him. All the more RE and Pres! 

BY REV. W. N. MESERVE. | Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 

; a it ig $2.50 A YEAR, 1N ADVANCE. : ; whom muc is given of him shall muc second-class matter. Associa ‘ 

Pe. Bahay No. 7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal. Between this and the preceding les- | be required. | ministers 

8 bee son nearly forty years have passed. The “The potent rod of Amram’s son,” of minist 

but several | though wielded in unrighteousness, accom- published 

NEWS ITEMS. account of events is meager, bu ded. | pli I have been sfflicted with hay fever from Tax Pact 

eo) Bae incidents of great interest are recorded. | plished that which was intended. Abun- early in August until frost. My eyes would a 

Ex-Chief Justice Noah Davis says: ‘‘Of | For the extraordinary unbelief shown at | dant water gushed forth. If perfectness a of I John Hes 

Pa) Ae all the causes of crime intemperance | Kadesh Barnea judgment was pronounc- | were required of the instrument, who then | ually. was advised to use Ely’s Cream 

A : Balm. It has worked like a charm, andl EM John Kin 

stands out the unapproachable chief.” ed against the whole camp except Caleb, | would be sufficient for these things? pared HAVE R OVE O 

ye i tH heen p h Joshua and youth under 20. They were The word of truth may fall from unsancti- Johnson, Chester, Conn. 

nee Ouses | condemned to die in the wilderness. A fied lips and accomplish that whereunto WHc 

4 dire rebellion arose, headed by Korah, | it is sent, Balaam was a bad man, yet SAID : THE S ARR KI NG BUILDING 
walls, paper partitions, and paper root. Dathan, Abiram and their followers. | he prophesied truly; one of the grand money in thy 
There is a city in New England where | Swift retribution was visited upon the | prophecies concerning the Messiah was} ATRIP' 
: ah the public library is kept open on the | conspirators. For the sin of murmuring | spoken by him. Efficient preaching has | chartered commercial bank on the Pacific SEAR WY =s"I" Ee EE: "I", 
eBags at Sabbath, but is 4 tek closed on St.Pat- | nearly 15,000 were slain by a plague. — been done by pretenders. Coast, being incorporated over twenty-five DEAR 
Eh cu rick’s day. The wonderful account of the a t may seem hard that one slip should | vears ago. . . cross th 
The, Supreme Cour uphold the lan| of Aarons rod is found Hee, Sande sucha man as Mors out of ANd are now opening a Magnificent 
i i: rohibiting the sale of liquors within one | Statutes in the line eremoniaism ar . na p the whole | several weeks with much satisfaction. e . . every rot 
ui fr aes a od Soldiers’ Stowe at Grand | given, also, bringing us to the ,present | law and yet stumble in one point, he is | had wort stylograph p= = ee pi Line ot entirely N CW and Beau- conclude 
become guilty of all.” (Jasii:1o.) Itneed | Ye@rs, until it was worn ou d 
But ai eek (V. 1.) The whole camp move by | not be inferred that Moses did not find | £2 02¢ t replace it, our attention was os tiful Goods ordered ex press- ioute! a 
Si he | No liquors are sold on the vestibule : rected to the Swan Pen, as the best of its 
‘ere long, slow stages to Kadesh— Meribah final acceptance with God. He knew] kind. We miss our old friend, but are be- N St, thence tc 
ie i | hs ee ss “eam d van he N . y 4 Kadesh, not Kadesh Barnea. Of course,| how to repent. The manner of his| coming used to our new companion, and ly for the IN @ W ore. took the 
Bee SS. ee ee did not wander aimlessly. But why | death and burial settles that question. | think we shall like him very well. To our peg, the 
Central road. mind a fountain pen, or stylograph which 
Bitsy ee ._ | wander at all; being so near the land, | But we learn just here the character | yin) always work, is a perfect treasure. Away ‘ cg road folli 
a ft Seventeen women sat as delegates in| why recede from it? Camp stagnation|and method of God. Sin is never] you glide, page after page, with nary a dip to which is 
Bae id's the convention of the Catholic Total | ;, greatly injurious to health and morals. | condoned at God’s assize. ‘‘He knoweth | soil your fingers or break the continuity of =< i MI OV A q N OT] © E at Winn 
Ve ee Abstinence Union of America, lately To stop the demoralization of an army | our frame and remembereth that we are | your thought. The Swan Pen is sold at the s thence t 
Pp 
| IE eld in omon. incident upon inertia put it in motion, if | dust,” to be sure, and therefore he sent street, San Francisco. of the R 
ite oh i Authentic reports show that the corn | nothing more than marching and coun- | his only begotten Son into the world to : : oa now cov 
HE} ei crop is in excellent condition everywhere, | termarching. Satan has less opportunity | atone for sin. oe os shoe Nye ager a Harper 757 Market Street, San Francisco, is known to most Pacific ready to 
wa on the march then strong number. It has “Our Journey to the} Coast residents as the BIBLE HOUSE. Here has been for formerly 
He i It has n damaged 30 per cent. Dy hot | of a right sort healthily diverts the atten- one, and what he wouldnt ave done, | Hebrides,” a charming description of a tramp : Pick ; T Sass Cali the Hud 
Rie we winds, tion, for “Satan finds mischief still for | had he properly stood guard over himself. | trip made through Scotland. In “oe many years the Depository ol the American iract society, Uah- the junct 
Be 1o- | idle hands to do.” They came to Ka-| The stumbling of Moses has been a| of the Great West” Mr. Warner describes the . . . . = 
fee liquors belonging to Henry Pfenifer of | borne a conspicuous part at times in the A fine piece of mechanism requiring | o6¢ Helena and Butte, under the head of eencral headquarters (sa be a gr 
Fi } ea Cedar Falls, Iowa, and valued at $3,-| exodus, notably at the crossing of the att to construct and adjust may be] ‘‘Two Montana Cities.” They nee the represented on the coast. or twelv 
oH Bis : i i derful prosperity and growth of Mon- } h 
Pee 000, was taken possession of by officers, | Red Sea, where she led in the song of | destroyed in a minute. A fine character | won | prospe ) inate {ore dceal to 00m t 
Afterward leprosy was visited | reared upon years of painstaking and tana Territory. Arrangements have been de laid out 
Pape k of the | Upon her—the first woman in Israel a | self-denial may collapse in a moment,| The Century for September is an educa- M k Ss prices. 
ta RE i Ov, Bulgaria, states that the work of the leper! Surely, God is no respecter of | Happily, as in the case of Moses, there tional number. Articles on this subject are: 135 ar et treet, hotels we 
W. C. T. Union under Mrs, Locke, as persons. Wonderful grace was shown | Is reparation for such dire mischief, the ‘‘The Industrial Idea in “The 
ice-presi University and the Bible,” by T. T. Munger; Viti 
in much | secret of which is revealed in the golden | Whe Go to by Where we have better facilities for the display of stock, filling of 
i i si ialontia st prove grea nen" | as she had been honored, may not see the | text: “That Rock was Christ,” a fact pee oe oe bow orders and general management of the business. made, an 
Land of Promise; near te it, indeed, the | which Moses knew and profited by, and ison Forter; ‘"Upen Letter, by by the ¢ 
The net increase in the sale of malt teal known t dent Seelye of Amherst on ‘‘College Frater- Thanking you for past patronage, we shall hope for a con- y 
time of wandering being nearly done, ye KNOWN tO WisGom all | nities”; also an ‘‘Open Letter” on ‘Art Edu- | There a 
th A liquors in the United States from May | ¢. may not enter it. clearly or dimly. Reparation is found | gation,” by W. J. Stillman, and two edito- | imuance of favors in our new location, private r 
Ha} ih) ees 1st, 1887 to May rst, 1888, was 2,109,- (Vs, 2-5.) These verses treat of more | in the spiritual water that gushes from | rials having to do with teaching. churches 
Pb 0 eae 337 barrels; the net increase in the sale murmuring and treason. ‘The fathers | that Rock. - GEO. C. McCONNELL, stone afl 
of the same in 1888 over that of 1887 | have eaten sour grapes and the children’s THE ROCK SPRING OF LIVING WATER. how building. 
| abies’ | _ The Grand Lodge of Masons in ses-| generation at Kadesh, yet how fatally | And Meribah be peace. prices. Smith’s Cash Store, No. 418 Front thousand 
sion at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, adopted a|like the old! With the experience of A chining San Francisco, use road fran 
rule that the sale of intoxicating liquors | their fathers, and probably with far less| has give 
is “fan intentional violation of the laws] of the taint of Egypt clinging to them, is 1,423 
of Iowa, and the penalty of conviction} this murmuring would seem specially Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable | from Vat 
thereof shall be expulsion.” hateful. Specific charges are brought} The thirsty world shall quaff, LIST FOR NEXT COURSE—188s-89. table. 
The manufacturers of Hudson, Mass., | against Moses, which, in reality, are And, filled with cheer, shall laugh rates, call at office of, For @ 
have formed a league and propose to urged against God, They had come to At quenching of their thirst. or send to, THe Pacrric. road pass 
TE ie give the preference of employment to|a dry place, immediately became impa From heavenly source it springs, We recommend the house of Carroll & | 3. COLLEGE GREEK (in Englisch). By Wilkinson....................ccocccee reece, 1 00 try, Wal 
good, sober American citizens. They | tient, and their spleen voiced itself in A fountain flowing wide; 1 00 erwise, 
Baan | ; ‘ h | Th ‘fi ‘th And, gushing forth, it sings Tilton, 873 Market street, to our friends for 4, CHARACTER OF JESUS. By Bushnell 40 
further agree to discharge, when practi- | hars language. ey “strove wi clothing, ete. We have bought of them | + CHABAQTER OF JEBUS. ce. There ai 
By ees cable, all men of intemperate and vicious | Moses.” They wished they had died. The blessings that abide. with entire satisfaction. Their prices are | 5° rR en, ———........ ——.................... different | 
habits, and when that is done the one “Why have ye brought the assembly of | very reasonable. there are 
discharged will not be employed by the Lord into this wilderness ? This is SALEM LETTER. To oblige a good deacon who makes it, and ri grain 
any member of the league until he shall | like quarreling with the bugler who our friends and the churches who need it, Cond soil. T 
a) es 4 Bri ive satisfactory proof of reform. ‘The |sounds the commands of the general. August is almost gone. The maple] we keep in Tue Pacrric office excellent un- THE OHAUTAUQUAN, $1.50 per year. In clubs of five or more copies to oue address, through } 
im yP $1.35 each. Early orders solicited 8 
| i i ee result has been good. “Assembly of the Lord,” indeed! Here | trees are maturing their abundant crop of | fermented wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. | *!.“? Sach. Many ONS . frequent 
There are now three periodicals in | 2trogance in full feather. They and hanging in Drown |  cwhere shell 1. buy good. hes BRI ER & DOBBI N populatio 
Europe which are wholly devoted to Af- | 2° by it Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,” is our hood of 1] 
DBA Se Chee rican news and comments upon the vari- | Seem, but that they could rail must lustily. | a sere aspect. € locust trees are! ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do - Winnipeg 
. ti Ht tee ous enterprises developing there, while| Here, again, Egypt (Vs. 5) is made to | much greener, besides having such small, | very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 42 Geary St., - San F rancisco, Cal miles of ] 
| {int three fourths of the space in another | Stand for blessing and their present con- | well-poised leaves they never get dusty, | ======eeseeeemeen : ing culti¥ 
Doha tae ) : ee teat dition for cursing, and the line of their| We have had no rain save only one or in with 
ournal is given solely to the affairs in the | train WI 
| One + these periodicals reasoning is explicitly stated. Egypt is | two little sprinkles since the first part of MER 
if Me i has a circulation of six thousand copies, | 2 land of seeds, figs, vines, pomegranates, July.. The wheat and oat harvest is ys great cen 
L’ Afrique, which is published in Geneva, | 224 water, and, they might have added, | nearly all safely garnered, and we long For 2¢ 
Ea eee and the African Times, of London, have | Of bricks without straw, and the lash for a rain that will lay the dust, put out Golden Syrup, kegs-----e+......00+-.-4-.82 t0 2 25 | Beans, white ........... .......-. 2% to 3%e a treelés 
iba: been in the field for several years, and | Without redress, and slavery without | the forest dry Finest Drips, kegs. $2 Cornet Beef, 2-Th....... .. $2 to 2 25 the neig 

hone autumn, and clear and sweeten the air. th ital Stock tfor ysters, large cams........ $2 d 

Di if. now comes the Africa Post issued in | 2OP ? Capital Stock — OC Ja 1s state 

panese Egg Food, ton...... ..-$25 | Canned Corn, best.............. $1 30 to1 40 

Hamburg, to be chiefly devoted to Ger-| may be said that the children of Is- With September we shall begin to assume 1,000,000.00, | Bonemeal, ton $25 | Sugar Peas.. $116 tol 35 Immense 
many’s interests in her new African col- | Tae! have attended a kindergarten for | our regular routine of Sabbath and other 700,000. 00. Soap, finest grades... | Wall Paper, double rolls.......... 12% to 20¢ an 
Miss Jemie A. Ackerman, of: Sec lessons ‘they nesded indulgence grows more prevalent. Our Phy Resources $ 4,356,175.94, | Baking Powder, per a5e | Jellies and Jams.................. $1 75 to $2 try, and 
most to learn seem mainly to have es-| pastors expect to be released from active Returning thanks for past favors, we | Green $4 60 to 5 used, afte 

ee mento, Cal., is now in Alaska in the in- caped them. They appear to have been | church work for a month, more or less rmet pacts ask s continuance of thesame | Ground Coffee...................... 16 to 20c | Coal Oil, per case............... $1 75 to 2 50 l. fi 

terests of the W. C. T. She traveled | licit accounts of Endividuals, | Roast 20 to 25c | Pickles, 5-gal. kegs.... .......... $140 

eh) te inland as far as Seattle, Washington Ter fathful students in false philosophies, | and in their absence we often arrange | DRERG Gee Geepeuesene: We d to quote you for best goods and those that will pl G pasa 
tock having suppressed, meanwhile, the culti- | for a church-cleaning process, after which | R. H. McDONALD, Pres’t, |, of Notions, Seed Hardware, worth bones of 
C0 ne Ty; ' vation of those graces that make a true | we begin our services again with a sense Van Francisco, Cal, July 15% 1888. your while to mann! for our September list, sample copy free. Address wonder ti 
| Hi manhood. By the time of which this| of freshness in all the various appoint- SMITH’ Ss C ASH STORE I was inf 
lesson treats it should have been impossi- | ments. This summer we have kept our lakes is 
PARTS ble for any considerable number to have | Sunday-school running with creditable W her to Buy 416 and 418 FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. outlet to 
a i Hi i: were held soon after ba arrival at Sitka, questioned God’s goodness. numbers. The prayer-meeting we have —= railroad 

(Vs. 6-13.) Here, as often before, in-| been obliged to omit twice. Our new alkali co 
Bik tercession is made for the thirsty Israel- | pastor, Rev. A. Brown, will need a large | wood ; 3 
ohn » ites. Providence could have had a flow- | supply of faith and courage to strengthen FIPS or culti 
d cach ing stream awaiting their arrival, but | his hands and heart for the work before we came 
ments as woud meet the needs of pe blessings are to be asked for. It pleases} him. ‘There are so many churches in ° 
| Bele , God to be “inquired of,” and the inquir- | Salem that all who are already on the Pil Q rt li P ] T h through 
= any 4 er is greatly blessed in making the plea. | Lord’s side quickly find a home; and grim Ud er OS, grim or tle are 
ii ie and one for natives each with large Such an interchange establishes a sweet | somehow the, shall I say, mass of raw And all the issues of the Society in stock at the ment Ba 
eh ieee membership. At Juneau a reading room relation between benefactor and benefi-| material around us is almost untouched. ity, and 

Salen deeply and healthily in answered prayer. | carry the Lord’s message to these out- Largest Store the cast noticed 

bh) Eee ed for a libtary, a room rented for a Such faith 1 is on the threshold of sight. siders that they may be converted intO| pyvpRY GRADE OF . EXCELLENCE, FROM 135 MARKET ST., z % SAN F RANCISCO, CAL. Calga 

bar: end Moses is directed to take the rod of | faithful followers of our Lord Christ. Is THE INCOMPARABLE Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds a specialty. and 

Aaron and “speak to the rock.” Noj| it not true that we too often. defer all] cess * The Re 

direction seems to have been given for | special church effort until after the Christ- “DECKER BROS. with th 

las Cit smiting it; this appears to have been| mas holidays? Does it necessarily take} T O VE the 

all the action suited to unwarranted words, | weeks to recover from the effects of het Leads the World, to the winter, 

| that both act and words occasioned | vacation? Far more than anything else doir Piano, and each the $1 00 to $30 OF remains 
ail Pind ce hall for the lectures, and his | displeasure. Here is suggested | Salem needs a revival of religion. The BEST OF ITS GRADE. Searby’s Palatable Elixir growing 
db the folly and wickedness of unbridled | Legislature will be here early in January, Coal Ranges.................. 6 00 75 00 wheat 
Congress re nirin scientific tem temper. Up to this point Moses has | and unless we have help from on High | N° pucep To BEDROOE LAMPS must 
hly | Shown unvarying meekness. It might | we are sure to drift worldward. A few best Laxative for Men, Wo- elevatio 
enforced in both the government ted be praying: sanie, | hope more. them: 75 00 men and Children. Easv from 
| 7 ae os his lapse at this time; lapse he did, and it | known of, are asking for this great bless- 66-candle-power Lamps......... 1 75 “ 10 00 comme! 
ay furnishes a graphic commentary on the| ing. Let all like-minded readers of ‘THE 65-candle-power Burners........ 1 50 each. to take. Mild and reliable passes 
ae it ie: f d y \ " weakness of the strongest humanity. | Paciric unite their petitions fora large | Each Piano on our list is selected for partiou- | Bright Star Oil. per can, $1.50; Deodorized | jn its effects. W. M. Searby. Sheep, @ 
1 or consecrated workers. M he pi f h dib wal of Divi G lar merit, and every one the best of itsclass. | Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 
oses was the prince of prophets, secon estowa ivine Grace upon our f on the 
| only to Jesus. Here he stands, rod in| pastors and people this fall and winter, | DECKER BROS., The Artist's Druggist, 859 Market Street. 
MARRIED. P mter. | MASON & HAMLIN, New method of stringing. | Asste and Tin Ware at lowest prices. hills. 
hand, which is symbol of authority and | Let us remember the promise to such as & 100 ia in MYERS & CO., San Francisco. \ the rivé 
i e New England Congervatory o usic 
+ DR raverly of Vancouver, B. C., rances | ingly. its present main building for 25 years. | THE e B-st low mounta 
| he SE Alice, second daughter of Robert Moore. | Qn a previous occasion he stood, the} We have not enlarged our membership| i28ttument and other standard makes » IH. at BARON SMITH & C0 een aan 4,200 
this city, September Ist, f wrath he ch _ We buy for cash, and “take our pick. 
4) Fs att ULL ? - is : y, September Ist, | embodiment of wrath, but he was angry | very much, partly because so many have We can suit all purses and all tastes. THE AMERIOAN TAILORS, very @ 
| Ve ae A hd wage a Vey — 2 and sinned not. He could break the/ gone to other towns. We ask for rein-| we warrant every instrument, backing it Parlor 1, 652 Market St., S. F., A LADY OF MANY YEARS’ EXPERI- the moe 
S.J Phiten. . tables of stone and utter hot words of | forcements. How many of our congre-| with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. Received a silver medal for the best suit of ence in day and home schools desires to cular. 
she denunciation without dishonoring God. | gation, how many of our Sunday-school} &rticular attention given to orders: By mail. Mood superintend, at her own home, the education of hig 
ea home of the bride’s parents, in West | Now, flushing hot with the wrath of his | members, how many of our own children, | (gy Agents for leading Ohurch Organs. oh ee sleninhanenaiae ol 15 per | *24 daily life of two or three little girls or with sn 
ee Point, by Rev. A. K. Crawford, Mr. George | Own unbridled temper, he degenerates into | ought to be openly and sincerely mem- KOHLER & CHASE cent. discount to clergymen. The system of | YOUDg misses. For particulars address Miss cellent 
| L. Brown to Miss Mary Miller. the scold, saying “Shall we bring you forth ; bers of the church and helpful workers 9 | eelf-measurement mailed to any address. M, 8. Castleman, Home Seminary, San Jose, much 
The happy couple have gone East | water out of this rock?” applying the | in our Lord’s vineyard. S.C. H. |.139 Post St.. - San Francisco Cal. freight 
August, 1888. a stati 
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